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Rate Rise Viewed | feegate of Foreclosed Farms 
Is Stimulated by . Low Prices 


As Likely to Halt 


Business Revival Heavy Increases Are Shown, However, in the 


Number of Forced Sales 


Proposed Freight Charges 
Would Be ‘Setback’ to 
Home Building, Declares 
Lumber Spokesman 


Northern Producers 


Of Coal Oppose Plea 


Southern Operators Will Get 
Benefit, I. C. C. Is Told at 
Conclusion of Hearings Con- 
ducted in Washington 


The result of a 15 per cent freight rate 
increase will be “another set-back in home 
building and the revival of businéss,” ac- 
cording to the testimony of Frank Carna- 
han, traffic director for the Northeastern 
Retail Lumbermens Association, during 
hearings before the Interstate Commerce 
Commission Aug. 20 upon the carriers’ pro- 
posal for a rate advance. ‘(Ex parte 103.) 
The hearings at WasMington concluded at 
the end of the day. 

“What the carriers need fundamentally 
is an increase in volume of business and 
as far as our industry is concerned, as 
we see it, this can best zbe obtained by 
marking time and disturbing as little as 
possible the present situation, and wait 
for conditions to mend,” said Mr. Carna- 
han. 

Period of Readjustment 

“All industries are going through a re- 
adjustment, and while we realize the car- 
riers must prosper and be able to operate 
efficiently, all the efforts the lumber in- 
dustry is making to create increased de- 
mand to provide increased tonnage and 
revenue for the carriers, will be handi- 
capped seriously by any threat of an in- 
crease in the delivered costs of lumber,” 
he concluded. 

The fear that the railroads will not be 
Satisfied with a 15 per cent increase in 
rates if their traffic continues to decline. 
but will ask for still further advances, was 
expressed by Sidney W. May, of New 
York, on behalf of the New York State 
Travelers’ Association, an organization of 
traveling salesmen. 

He said that the function of 
men will be “greatly handicapped if an 
increase in freight rates must be added 
to the cost of the merchandise we sell,” 
and declared that he had evidence that 
certain manufacturers were supporting 
the carriers’ plan in order to eliminate 


traveling 


competition from out-of-town manufac- |! 


turers and force them to do only 
business. 

Broker's Testimony Challenged 
Mr. May challenged the testimony of 
Walter J. Fahy, a member of the New York 
Sicck Exchange made on Aug. 15. 
said, “Mr. Fahy knows about as well as 


local 


any stock broker that markets are always! 


highly manipulated. and that in this par- 
ticular instance both railroad stocks and 
bonds are being depressed with the view of 
driving fear into the public. so as not to 
oppose this application for increase 

“As evidence that railroads are not in 
the serious financial difficulties they are 
attempting to impress upon this Commis- 
sion.” said Mr. May, “how is it I ask, can 


they continue to declare regular dividends | 


on common stocks? Does this prove that 
dividends on their bonds are in danger? 
I leave this question open to this worthy 
Commission 

“When railroad stocks and bonds were 
deflated a few weeks ago,” said Mr. May, 
“so that the public were driven into fear 
and sold the securities, the bankers and 
brokers bought them in at depressed 
prices, and it only required a week to ad- 
Vance them from 10 to 15 points.” 

Coal Interests Testify 

The coal intere§ts of central and west- 
ern Pennsylvania, Ohio, and the southern 
fields of Virginia, West 
tucky agd Tennessee, testified at length 
in opposition to the carriers’ proposal for 
a rate advance. The southern fields, in 
particular, sounded the warning that any 
advance would be met by the coal indus- 
try through a diversion to trucks and 
waterways. 

H. L. Findlay of Cleveland, chairman 
of the Ohio Lake Cargo Coal Rate Com- 
mittee and vice chairman of the Ohio 
Coal Producers’ Freight Rate Committee 
told the Commission that the methods 
proposed by the railroads for increase on 
soft coal would disturb existing com- 
mercial relations instead of preserving 
them. 

He said that the Ohio operators objected 
to the method of increase because it was 
not uniform as was proposed for other 
commodities. 

Mr. Findlay declared that the carriers 
proposed to advance the lake cargo rates 
from Ohio and the South by computing 
a weighted average rate based on the 1930 
tonnage, and then add 15 per cent of this 
amount. 

The effect of such an increase, he con- 
tinued, will be to increase the Ohio rate 
from $1.43 to $1.69, or 18.1 per cent, while 
from the South the increase will be from 
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Fewer Desertions 
Reported by. Navy 
Fall From 


to 


Absentees 
1927 


Desertions from the Navy reached a low 
figure for the past five years in the fiscal 
year which ended June 30, the Department 
of the Navy announced Aug. 20 

There were 1,123 total desertions, as con- 
trasted with a figure of 3.161 in 1927, Bu- 
reau of Navigation records show. Only 
45 of the total failed to return or escaped 
ecapture last year, while five years ago the 
net desertions was 1,092 

The Department's announcement 
lows in full text: 

Net desertions 


1.092 in 
45 at Present 


fol- 


in the Navy for 
fiscal year totalled 45 from an averag: 
enlisted personnel of more than 82,600. 
approximately one-twentieth of 1 per cent 
The number of net desertions during the 
past five years has shown a steady dc- 
crease. According to records of the Bu- 
reau of Navigation, net desertions during 
those vears have been: 1927, 1,092; 1928 
724; 1929, 528; 1930, 398; 1931, 45. 


the past 


He | 


Virginia, Ken- | 


YHE extremely low prices for 

tural products, which have prevailed 
during the business depression have re- 
jsulted in a heavy increase in foreclosures 
‘on farm mortgages, but there is one 
| bright spot in the situation, in that resales 
| by the foreclosing agencies have proceeded 
/at a comparatively rapid rate, considering 
general economic conditions, according to 
an oral statement Aug. 20, by Norman J. 
Wall. in charge of the farm mortgage 
finance section, Department of Agricul- 
ture. The following information also was 
made available by Mr. Wall: 

Buyers appear to be more plentiful than 
might be expected, and sales have been 
aided by reduced prices for the land. While 
statistics are not available to show the 
character of the buyers, it is believed a 
large proportion of them are nearby farm- 
ers who are picking up additional land at 
bargain prices. 

More Foreclosures 


While the number of foreclosures and 
forced sales increased for the year ended 
March 15, 1930, it remained lower than in 
any of the preceding three years. Figures 
for the year ended March 15, 1931, are be- 


Tax Exemption Rules 
For Cooperatives Are 


Made More Liberal 


Internal Revenue’ Bureau 
Completes Compilation of 
Regulations in Nature of 
A Gene ral Revi ision 


The Bureau of Internal Revenue has 
completed a compilation in the nature of 
a revision of all regulations and rules re- 
lating to exemptions accorded coopera- 
tive marketing associations under the 
Federal taxing statutes with the idea of 
liberalizing the provisions to the fullest 
intent of Congress, according to an oral 
statement, Aug. 20, at the Bureau. 

While it was explained that the plain 
language of the laws must be followed and 
the inhibitions laid down in them must 
be enforced, the Bureau's purpose in re- 


vision of the regulations and rules, it said, , 


|was to make them as simple and as clear as 
legal language permits. 


It has been the practice of the Bureau 
/at all times to extend the benefits of the 
exemptions as far as possible. Experience 
| gained from several years of administration 
of the acts has shown where clarifica- 
tion can be accomplished and how the co- 
|operatives may receive the maximum of 
benefit proposed by Congress. 

Intent of Congress 


It was the evident intent of Congress 
to legislate in a way that would give to 
the cooperatives the things they sought 
according to the Bureau's views and con- 
clusions, which are based on the congres- 
sional Committee reports and debates. If 
| this intent fell short it was through the 
| obstacles of improper expression, and this 
is one of the things at which the Bureau 
aimed its clarifying procedure, it was 
stated 

There is the hope also, it was explained. 
that simplification of the rules may have 
the effect of encouraging the formation 
of cooperatives who now may have for 
the first time a complete condensed state- 
ment of how the statutes on exemptions 
affect them 


Text of Regulations 


The revised regulations (Coll. No. 3886, 
R. A. No. 592) follows in full text: 

Under section 193(12) of the Revenue 
Act ‘of 1928 and section 231(12) of the 
Revenue Act of 1926, and corresponding 
sections of prior revanue acts, coopera- 
| tive associations engaged in the marketing 
of farm products for farmers, fruit grow- 
ers, livestock growers, dairymen, etc., and 
turning back to the producers the proceeds 
lof the sales of their products, less the 
necessary operating expenses, on the basis 
of the products furnished by them, are 
exempt from income tax and are not re- 
quired to file returns 

The practice of the Treasury Depart- 
ment, under the revenue acts prior to 
the Revenue Act of 1926 has been at all 
times #o extend the benefits of exemption 
from taxation to associations which oper- 
ate for the benefit of their producer pa- 
trons, and to deny exemption in the cases 
of associations which operate so that their 
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agricul-: i 


ing compiled and are not yet ready for 
publication, but they also will show an 
increase, available statistics indicate. 

The number of foreclosures and other 
forced sales per 1,000 farms in the year 
ended March 15, 1926, was 21.6; in 1927, 
23.3; in 1928, 22.8; in 1929, 19.5; and 
1930, 20.8. The highest number per 1,000 
for 
States, comprising Minnesota, Iowa, Mis- 
souri, Minnesota, North Dakota, South 
Dakota, Nebraska and Kansas, the num- 
ber being 27.5, and the lowest, 11.2, was 
for New England 

The increase in foreclosures forced by 
low prices is merely an aggravation of a 
condition which has existed since about 
1920. Foreclosures were heavy during and 
after the depression of 1921, and they 
have continued at a comparatively high 
rate since then. 


Previous Depressions 


The only previous period resembling the 
present rather closely for which informa- 
tion is available is that during the de- 
pression of 1893 to 1895. In that depress- 
ion foreclosures were heavy, much of the 
land being bought up by other farmers 
of the same neighborhood. The former 
owners remained in many cases as tenants. 

When the period of higher prices ar- 
rived in 1897, many of the tenants were 
able to put aside enough money to buy 
back their farms, the whole situation re- | 
sulting ultimately in a general shifting of 
ownership. In connection with the tend- 
ency of neighboring farmers to buy up 
land on which foreclosures has been en- 
forced, it is well to remember that around 
one-half of the farms in the country 
mortgaged, and their owners are fre- 
quently able to take advantage of bargain 
price on land. 

Agencies holding mortgages are 
tnat to take over land and are using every 
means to avoid such action, especially 
when the number of defaults in payments 
is large. Farmers are generally being 
given every opportunity to prevent fore- 
closures for the most part, and it is only 
when it appears impossible for the land 
owner to meet his obligations in any 
reasonable time that foreclosure is re- 
sorted to 


Insurance Company Holdings 


Some idea of the farm mortgage situ- 
ation can be gleaned from statistics and 
reserves of the 52 life insurasice com- 
panies which compose the Association of 
Life Insurance Presidents and which held, 
in different years, from 91.6 per cent to! 
98.4 per cent of the admitted assets of 
all United States legal reserve companies. 

Farm mortgages held by these com- 
panies have declined steadily since 198% 
and the ratio of this form of investment 
to total investments has shown a stead- 


(Continued on Page 5. 


Airlines’ Help Sought 
In Weather Reporting 


Column 2.) 


Aeronautics Branch Seeks 
Cooperation in Gathering 
Of Meteorological Data 


Improved airway weather reporting 
service will be sought in conjunction with 
the Weather Bureau and air transport 
companies, the Aeronautics Branch, De- 


partment of Commerce, announced 
Aug. 20. 

Tests to determine the most effective 
means of learning the height of the “ceil- 
ing” are contemplated, the Branch ex- 
plains in the current “Air Commerce Bul- 
letin,’ and a memorandum has been sent 
to air transport operators asking for co- 
operation in the project. Further infor- 
mation contained in the publication fol- 
lows: 

Careful checking of weather conditions 
at certain points will be sought from pilots, 
especially those flying regular schedules, 
so that a comparison between existing 
conditions and those predicted in 
weather report can be made. 

Department of Commerce airways repre- 
sentatives on their periodic inspection 
tours throughout their districts will be 
accompanied by Weather Bureau repre- 
sentatives who will give further instruc- 
tions and training to observers. 

Air transport operators have been asked 
to determine whether any inconsistencies 
exist in the weather reporting service and 
full detailed reports are requested when 
actual conditions are 


reported by the airways system. 


CITIES BEAUTIFIED AND IMPROVED — 


IN GIVING WORK TO UNEMPLOYED By Cuban Airplane 


President’s Emergency Committee Says Many Tasks Other- 
wise Would Have Been Left Undone 


TASTLY impréved and beautified cities 

throughout the United States will be 

a direct result of the business depression, 

it was stated orally Aug. 20 at the offices 

of the President's Emergency Committee 
for Employment. 

“The intensive program now being car- 
ried on to employ needy workers two, 
three, or four days a week on emergency 
relief work, or ‘made work’ has resulted 
in sponsoring public and semipublic im- 
provements which might not have been 
considered for years to come,” it was 
pointed out “Large and small cities in 
all sections of the country have’ spent 
millions of dollars to improve and beautify 
buildings, streets, and parks.” 

The following additional 
was made available 

Funds for use in the practice of “made 
work" are collected by local organizations. 
Contributions from charity football games, 
community funds, special public subscrip- 
tions, and municipal appropriations all 
merge to give individual communities 
money to carry out their unemployment 
relief programs. Local committees have 
charge of administration of relief. 

Several hundred thousand persons have 
been employed on emergency work, the 
| Committee estimates. Hundreds of thou- 


information 


sands of workers now on part time would 
be jobless had it not been for the “made 
work” plan. The plan is carried out as 
follows: 

Persons eligible for 
usually classed in groups. 
having more than 
erally are given 
of work. 
ent come 


employment are 
one dependent gen- 
preference in allotment 
Married men with one depend- 
next. Single men with more 


than one dependent are third on the list, | 
which is concluded with single men hav-| 


ing no dependents. When a man applies 
for a job, the local committee ascertains 
his standing according to this classifica- 
tion, and gives him work accordingly 
Other factors taken into consideration 
are home ownership, leneth of time un- 
employed, physical condition and citizen- 
ship. 
Payment 
the usual 


for work is in most cases at 
rate for public works empioy- 
ment in the individual city. However, 
the city does not always receive a nor- 
mal work-return for expenditures, as men 


must be placed in jobs with which they! 


that had work relief not been undertaken, 
home relief expenditures would have been 
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| Chile Moratorium 


in | 


1930 was for the West North Central ! 


are | 


reluc- | 


the} 


different from those, 


Married men! 
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Affects Americans 


Than, $200,000,000 of 
Nation’s Secufities Owned 
In This Country 


MERICAN investments in Chilean gov- 

ernment securities, totaling more than 
$200,000,000, will feel the effect of a com-| 
plete moratorium just declared by the 
Chilean government, suSpending Pan 
on all foreign debts for the rest of 1931, 
was stated orally Aug. 20 at the Gepar.| 
ment of Commerce. 

The following information was made 
available: 

Chile is first among South American and 
| third among Latin American countries 
|with regard to amount of American capi- 
tal invested in corporate enterprises, ap- 
proximately $600,0000,000 being involved. 

Over $330,000,000 is invested there in 
| production of copper and nitrates. Tele- 
phone, electric light and power, cable, and 
radio companies controlled by American 
capital have a value of almost $70,000,000, 
being chiefly acquisitions of the last de- 
cade. Manufacturing and selling invest- 
ments are unimportant. 

The United States buys frou Chile 
about $70,000,000 worth of products an- 
nually. Chilean purchases from this coun- 
try, however, total only about half this 
amount. 

Chile's foreign trade totals nearly $335,- 
000,000 a year. Of this sum, approximately 
$130,000,000 is in imports, while about 
$205,000,000 is in exports. 


| More 


Unemployed Problem 
Is One for States, 
Says Senator Reed 


Declares Sev. Pinchot’s Ap- 
peal for Extra Session 
Does Not Express Ideas of 
People of Pennsylvania 


Senator Reed (Rep. of Pennsylvania, 
in a statement telephoned Aug. 20 to his 
office in Washington, declares that the 
problem of caring for the unemployed 
belongs to the individual States and that 
the calling of Congress into session now 
would only encourage “legislative quack- 
ery.” 

Mr. 


Reed believes Gov. 
letter to the President asking for a spe- 
cial session to be “a serious mistake” 
which does not express the idea of the 
| People of Pennsylvania. He asserts that 
“Pennsylvania * * * is just as well able 
| to raise the money to help her unemployed 


Pinchot’s open 


as she is to bear her share of a Federal! 


fund for that purpose.” 


Delay Called Dangerous 


Governor Pinchot, in his letter to the 
| President, declared that nearly one-fourth 
| of the working population of Pennsylvania 
is unemployed and that the situation is 
such that “local private charity cannot 
meet the need.” He asserted that any ac- 
tion possible at the regular session of 
Congress in December would be too late 
to prevent widespread suffering. (A sum- 
mary of Mr. Pinchot’s letter to the Presi- 
dent was printed in the issue of Aug. 20.) 

Senator Reed's statement, which was 
transmitted from his vacation address in 
northern Michigan and made public at 
his office, follows in full text: 

The open letter addressed by Governor 
Pinchot to President Hoover seems to me 
to be a serious mistake. I am sure that 
it does not express the idea of the people 
of Pennsylvania. We can handle our lo- 
cal affairs for ourselves better than Wash- 
ington can handle them for us. We do 


not ask subsidies from the Federal Treas- | said that he would name an advisory com- 


ury, if for no other reason than that we | 
have discovered by sad experience that 
whenever that sort of thing begins, Penn- 


sylvania has to pay more in new taxation | 


than it gets back 
subsidies. 

We are convinced that at the present 
moment the National Government is do- 
ing about all that it can in new construc- 
tion work to give employment throughout 
the country. Even if new national appro- 
priations fer construction were made now, 
the unemployment situation would not 
begin to feel the effect until long after 
next Winter has passed 

The whole country knows the severity 
|of this depression. It is our greatest 
crisis since the World War. Each of us 
owes a clear duty to do his best to miti- 
gate and end it. The governors of the 
several States and the local authorities 
under them should not and must not 
evade their responsibilities. Why should 
they be sending appeals to a harassed 
| President to do for them what they ought 
t> be doing for themselves? Pennsylvania 


trom Washington in 
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‘Danish Ship Bombed 


'Attack in West Indian Waters 
Reported to American Navy 


An attack by a Cuban airplane on a 


Danish merchant steamer in West Indian | 


waters was reported 
of the Navy Aug. 20. 

Capt. T. L. Johnson, the commandant 
|of the naval station at Guantanamo Bay, 
| Cuba, 
had been from the steamship 
logg” which transmitted 
message from the Danish ship 
borg:” 

“Bound Antilla have just been bombed 
and machine-gunned by Cuban plane out- 
side Antilla, Please report authorities.” 

Antilla is on the north coast of Cuba 
in the Province of Oriente, approximately 
100 miles northwest of Cape Maysi and is 
30 miles from Gibara where heavy fight- 
ing recently was reported 

The cruiser “Asheville” 
Service squadron departed 
Puerto Cabezas for Boston, naval records 
show, while the other two ships of the 
squadron remain in the Caribbean area. 
The “Rochester” is at Balboa and the 
“Sacramento” is at Puerto Cabezas. 


to the Department 


“Doris Kel- 
the following 
“Frederiks- 


of the Special 
Aug. 17 from 


Cuba Tranquil 
Tranquillity apparently prevails through- 
out Cuba except in the town of Gibara, 
which has been captured by Federal forces, 
| William R. Castle Jr., Acting Secretary 


[Continued on Page 3, Column 5.] 


reported that news of the incident | 


| increased 


President Asks | 


Committee of 61 


| To Aid in Relief 


Services Sought on National 
Advisory Body to Assist 
W.S. Gifford in Federal 
Employment Program 


Conference Is Planned 


To Coordinate Efforts 


Business, Industry, Sabine and 
Welfare Organizations Rep- 
resented by Group Named 
In W hite House Statement 


The White House on Aug. 20 made pub- 
lic the names of 61 persons whom Presi- 
dent Hoover has asked to constitute an 
advisory committee to assist Walter S. 
Gifford of New York, president of the 
American Telephone & Telegraph Com- 
pany, named by the President to direct 


all the Federal Government's unemploy- 
ment relief activities. 


Representatives of business and indus- 


try, labor and welfare organizations are 
included in the list. 


Additional persons have been requested 


| 


| by President Hoover to serve on the com- 


mittee, it was stated orally at the White 
House. Their names will be known by the 
White House later, it was said. 

Mr. Gifford will confer with the Presi- | 
dent over the coming week-end at the 
President's Virginia camp where the en- | 
tire plan for the reorganization of the 
Federal Government's unemployment re- | 
lief activities will be worked out, it was 
announced orally at the White House. 


Reorganization in Order 
The whole of the Federal Government's 


| present unemployment relief set-up is to} 


be reorganized and coordinated, with Mr. 
Gifford to direct all pete relating to 
unemployment relief, yas said. 

Fred C. Croxton, ho Acting Chairman 
of the President's Emergency Committee 
for Employment, will act as assistant @i- | 
rector of the reorganized unemployment | 
set-up, it was stated orally at the White | 
House. 

Additional information supplied by the 
White House follows: 


The conference between the President 
and Mr. Gifford will afford an opportunity 
for the two to go over together the whole 
unemployment situation and to diseuss it 
in greater detail than has been pé@ssible 
so far. Mr. Gifford was’ recently ‘m= 
moned to the White House twice to dis- 
cuss his appointment as well as the un- 
employment situation and general busi- 
ness conditions. 


Centers on One Man 


Mr. Gifford, as shown by President 
Hoover's letter to him, made public Aug. 
18, was appointed to coordinate, organize 
and direct unemployment relief. 

This is an executive, rather than a de- 
liberative, function. The reorganized set- 
up is to be one centering up to one man 
Mr. Gifford—with such assistance and ad- 
visory committees as may Be necessary. 

Mr. Gifford and any of his assistants 
will be volunteers. In other words, the 
new set-up is to be purely an organization 
voluntary in character. Mr. Gifford will 
be director of all the work. Mr. Croxton 
will be assistant director. The whole 
a reorganized set-up to take charge of 
the ‘changing unemployment situation, 
both unemployment and pelief work. 

President Hoover, in aynouncing on 
Aug. 19 the appointment of Mr. Gifford, 


is 


mittee to him. 
Persons Asked to Serve 


The list of persons requested by 
President to serve on the advisory 
mittee, as made public by 
House, follows in full: 


R. H. Aishton, president, American Rail- 
way Association; Rufus Abbott, Chicago, 
Ill.; Bernard Baruch, New York, N. Y.; 
C. E. Bookman, president, National Con- 
ference of Social Work; Newton D. Baker, 
Cleveland, Ohio; Reese Blizzard, Parkers- 
burg, W. Va.; J. Herbert Case, president, 
Association of Community Chests; Martin 
H. Carmody, supreme knight, Knights of 
Columbus; Harvey Couch, Pine Bluff 
Ark.; Fred C. Croxton, Ohio 


James C. Drain, past commander 
American Legion; E. D. Duffield, Newark 
N. J.; Pierre Dupont, Wilmington, De).; 
John E. Edgerton, president, National 
Manufacturers Association; William J. 


the 
com - 
the White 
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Scientists Explain 
Freak Ocean Waves 


Atlantic City Phenomena Be- 
lieved to Be Cumulative 
Effect of Storms 


“EDERAL scientists have varying opin- 
ions as to what caused the freak six- 
foot waves which swept the beach at At- 
lantic City, N. J., as a result of which one 
person is dead, four injured and two 
missing, according to oral statements Aug 
20 at Federal scientific bureaus. 

“Waves of this sort may originate in one 
of two ways,” Paul Whitney, of the Coast 
and Geodetic Survey, said. “They are 
caused by earthquakes, or by storms at 
sea. Survey seismographs indicated no 
disturbances. However, there are definite 
reports of a small tropical storm near the 
West Indies. Logically, then, we must 
assume that the waves were caused by the 


| storm.” 


Charles L. Mitchell, 
Weather Bureau, said the Bureau had 
communicated with its @bservers at At- 
lantic City, asking for a report of condi- 
tions there with regard to possible origin 
of the waves. The official report, just re- 
ceived, points out that there was no indi- 
cation of any quake on their recording 
instruments, and that aside from the 
waves, there was no unusual condition ex- 
cept a tide about two feet higher than 
normal! 

Contrasting these theories was that ad- 
vanced by G. W. Littlehales, engineer in 
the Hydrographic Office of the Bureau of 
Navigation, Navy Beare. 


forecaster of the 
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Post Office Awards 


Contracts on Three 
Ocean Mail Routes 


Number of Such Agreements 
Between Government and 
Private Shipping 
panies Reaches 45 


Com- 


Three 10-year ocean 
providing for routes linking the United 
States with Europe and South and Cen- 
tral America, have been a\arded singly at 
rates ranging trom $2 to $6 per nautical 
mile to the American Diamond Lines, Inc., 
of New York City, the Waterman Steam- 
ship Corporation, of Mobile, Ala., and the 
Gull Pacific Mail Line, Ltd., of San Fran- 
cisco, Calif., respectively, the Post Office 
Departmeny announced Aug. 20. 

e new awards, effective Oct. 1, 
will bring up to 45 the total number of 
océan mail contracts in force between the 
Federal Government and private shipping 
concerns, it was stated orally at the De- 
partment. 


mail contracts, 


Based on Standards 


As in the cases of all these contracts, 
the three latest awards are based, it was 
said, upon higher standards of ship con- 
struction and operation in order to enable 
American shipping companies to compete 
with foreign operators 

It was asserted that although the addi- 
tional cost of maintaining ocean mail con- 
tracts in the fiscal year closed June 30, 
1931, was approximately $23,000,000, this 
aid from the Federal Government has been 
the salvation of many shipping companies 
which probably otherwise would not have 
been able to maintain regular operations 
during this depression 

The “additional cost” of $23,000,000, it 
was explained, is calculated as being the 
extra funds required to enable American 
concerns to compete with foreign com- 
panies, and it advanced by the Post 
thus serving the double 
purpose of both mail transportation and 
Federal support to maintain American 
siandards of ship operation and construc- 
ton, 


Is 


Service on Routes 


Under one of the new contracts, the 
American Diamond Lines will furnish ves- 
sels to cover the route between New York 
and other North Atlantic ports to Rotter- 
dam and Antwerp. The Waterman Steam- 
ship Corporation, by its contract, will 
maintain service from Mobile and other 
East Gulf ports to the United Kingdom 
and other northern European ports. 

The Gulf Pacific Mail Line is to operate 
the route from Seattle, Wash., to Tampico, 
Mexico and Puerto Colombia, South 
America. The rates of payment to these 
companies are to vary according to the 
ciasses of vessels used on the routes. 

One of the official requirements of com- 
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ARE ESTABLISHED IN 26 STATES 


Designed to Assist Areas Whose Revenue Is Inadequate, 
Says Federal Offic e of Education 


(wants -ax States have now set 


equalization funds for 
education, Timon Covert, specialist in 
school finance at the Federal Office of 
Education, stated orally Aug. 20. 


Widespread interest in distributing more 
equitably revenue for the support of 
schools in areas lacking funds has arisen 
during the past two years as rural prob- 
lems have been accentuated by the farm 
depression, he explained. The following 
additional information on recent progress 
in equalization was supplied: 


During the biennium, 1928-1930, at least 
15 States enacted new equalization laws 
strengthened those already in force, o1 
the @ppropriation for equaliza- 
tion grants. Similar legislation of great 
importance was passed two years earlier 
in. a number of States. For example, the 
1927 Alabama “Unified Education Bill” 
included an annual appropriation of $900,- 
000 for the equalization fund and the 
1927 Illinois law providing a new method 
of distributing the State school fund 
guarantees an equalization quota to dis- 
tricts unable to maintain certain stand- 
ards. 

The Kentucky Legislature in 1930 pro- 
vided for an annual equalization fund of 
$1,250,000. Two constitutional amend- 
ments creating equalization funds were 


up 
the support of 


] proposed by a special session of the Lou-' 


isiana Legislature in September, 
were voted favorably by the 
November of the same year. One amend- 
ment provides that 1 cent additional pe 
gallon shall be levied on the retail sales 
of gasoline and that one-half of the pro- 
ceeds shall be known as the State equal- 
ization fund for schools for the purpose 
of aiding the poorer parishes on basis of 
their educational needs. It is estimated 
that this tax will produce $1,000,000 an- 
nually for the equalization fund, and 
since it went into effect at once, plans 
tur disbursing the proceeds have already 
been set Up. 

The second amendment directs 
islature lo provide an annual 
State school fund of $12 per educable 
child. $10 of which shall be apportioned 
to the parishes on the basis of the school 
census and the remainder when avail- 
able, estimated at $300,000. sha!! be as- 
signed to the Stale equalization fund. The 
1930 Utah Legislature also proposed a 
constitutional amendment creating an 
equalization fund. This amendment was 
voted favorably in November of the same 
year. It directs the Legislature to pro- 
vide for an annual fund amounting to $5 
per school child. 

Among the States which provided 
larger equalization funds during the bi- 


1930, and 
electorate in 


the Leg- 
minhinuin 
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Farm Board Acts 
‘To Negotiate Sale 


Of Wheat to China 


Credit in Purchase of 15 
Million Bushels Would 
Take Form of Obligation 
Of Nanking Gove ‘rnment 


Conditioned on Use 


In Flood District 


Grain Distribution to Needy at 

Home Is Considered; Nu- 
Plans Drafted to 
Solve Cotton Problem 


merous 


The Federal Farm Board through the 
Department of State has advised the Chi- 
nese Government that it is willing to 
negotiate for a sale of Grain Stabiliza- 
tion Corporation wheat to that government 
for distribution to the destitute in the 
flood district of China, James C. Stone, 
Chairman of the Board, stated orally 
Aug. . 20. a 

Mr. Stone also announced that the mem- 
bers of the Board have been discussing in 


| the last week or 10 days a suggestion that 


stabilization wheat be 
agencies in the United States for distri- 
bution to the needy in the form of flour, 
The Board cannot give away wheat, how- 
ever, he added. 

Maintains Cotton Stand 


The Board has not abandoned its pro- 
posal that farmers plow under every third 
row of coilon to reduce the surplus and 
raise prices, Mr. Stone said, but it is mak- 
ing an analysis of nundreds of suggestions 
ior solving the problem, which have come 
in as a result of the proposal, in the hope 
that a better plan may be evolved from 
a combination of the suggestions. 

Mr. Stone said he has suggested to 
Gecrge S. Milnor, general manager of the 
Grain Stabilization Corporation, that cor- 
poration wheat be kept on hand in the 
drought-stricken areas of the Northwest 
to provide for livestock feed and seed 
supplies if a snortage develops. The fol- 
lowing information also was given orally 
by Mr. Stone 


Message From China 

The Board's message to the Chinese 
Government was transmitted through the 
Department of State, through which tne 
Chinese inquiry as to the possibility of 
such a purchase of wheat was sent to 
the Board Aug. 18. China proposed a pur- 
‘up to 15,000,000 bushels,” on credit. 

If anything comes of the offer,-4¢ as 
probable that the credit will take the 
form of a straight obligation of the Cni- 
nese Government. The sale probably 
would be at the market price on the day 


provided to relief 


| of delivery. 


If the sale is handled in the right way, 
Mr. Stone does not believe it would result 
in displacing sales of wheat through regu- 
lar commercial channels. The sale proo- 
ably would be conditioned on agreement 
that the wheat would be used only in the 
flood-stricken areas, to which the normal 
channels of distribution would not reach, 
thereby increasing the total consumption 
of the grain. 

Rapid Transaction 

If an agreement of sale is reached, the 
transaction could be completed rapidly. 
There is probably enough Grain Stabili- 
zation Corporation wheat at Pacific Ccast 
ports to meet the order. Sales prob- 
ably would be on an f. 0. b. basis, U.1tna 
arranging for the transportation 

Mr. Stone understands there is a 
relief commission in China, composed of 
two Chinese and one American experi- 
enced in such activities, which has charg 
of the relief work The commission is 
understood to have an effective organiza- 
tion. 

The public probably does not fully real- 
the gravity of the situation in 
Yangtse valley. A valley 40 to 80 mules 
wide, consisting of perfectly flat lanas, 
is under water as a result of the floods, 
and 10,000,000 to 15,000,000 persons are 
understood to be destitute. The prcs2nt 
situation is regarded as a major disascer 
even in this region where the people are 
used to great floods. The Yangtse River 
has reached a stage 3 feet higher than 
the previous high record of 1877 

Distribution To Needy 

The suggestion that wheat be provided 
to relief agencies in the United States for 
distribution to the needy was made re- 
cently by Samuel R. McKelvie, former 
member of the Board. The Agricultural 
Marketing Act prevents the Board from 
giving away any wheat, but it is possible 
the grain might be sold to relief agencies 
on credit where this is desirable. Unless 
Congress amends the law, none can be 
given away. 

Stabilization wheat is in store in prac- 
tically every State, and therefore would be 
in convenient position for distribution in 
any relief program. 

Last Winter when Congress proposed a 
Federal gift to the Red Cross for relief 
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Federal Tax Receipts 
Decrease During July 


Is 


Income ait All pe 
$.62 Per Cent Less 


Internal revenue receivts from income 
and miscellaneous taxes during July were 
approximately 8.62 per cent less than for 
the same month last year, according to a 
Statement by Acting Deputy Commis- 
sioner of Internal Revenue, Victor H. Self, 
made public as of Aug. 21, 

Total collections during the month were 
$74,169,258, as compared with $86,054,476 
tor July, 1930 

Income taxes collected from corpora- 
tions dropped from $20,294,420 to $15,138,- 
306, the Bureau's statement shows. Indi- 
vidual income tax collections, however, 
were only $166,720 less than last year 
when the total was $9,404,597. 

The stamp tax on capital-stock sales 
and transfers which in July, 1930, brought 
in $3,137,531, yielded $2,047,960 last 
month. 

Tobacco taxes showed a decrease of $3,- 
762.874 for the monthly period and es- 
tate taxes dropped from $4,556,674 to 
$4,130,846. Special taxes on oleomargarine 
manufacturers and dealers amounted to 
$523,046. The corrésponding figure for 
1930, was $792,360,010, 
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Welfare Agencie 
Develop Plans in 
Winter Relief 


Major Responsibility Must | 
Rest on Communities, 
Says Report to President's | 
Emergency Committee 





Formulation of a program for the ad- 
ministration of public relief funds during | 
the coming Winter in the most effective | 
manner possible is the purpose of efforts | 
of the American Association of Public 
Welfare Officials now under way, accord- 
ing to information received by the Presi- | 
dent’s Emergency Committee for Employ- 
ment, Fred C. Croxton, acting chairman 
of the Committee, announced Aug. 20. 

Although the association believes, in 
conformity with American tradition, that 
the major responsibility for relief of dis- 
tress lies with the local community, there | 
are some communities where financial con- 
ditions are so acute that it may be im- 
possible to provide sufficient funds, the 
Committee was advised by William J. Ellis, 
of New Jersey, president of the associ- 
ation. 

Such communities present in this field 
the same general conditions which have 
made State equalization funds for edu- 
cation necessary in many States, and to| 
determine where these communities are 
and the extent of their need is the pri- 
mary responsibility of the States, Mr. 
Ellis said. 

The announcement of the Committee, 
making public the statement from Mr.| 
Ellis, follows in full text: 


Part of General Plan * ; 

“The American Association of Public 
Welfare officials has undertaken to pro- 
mote the more effective organization and 
administration of public resources for loca! | 
relief of distress, according to an an-| 
nouncement today by Fred Cc. Croxton, 
acting chairman of the President’s Emer- 
gency Committee for Employment. 

“Welfare officials of many States and 
local communities have been at work con- 
tinuously on this problem and have de- | 
veloped excellent plans. The national as- | 
sociation will lend its support to these 
State and local efforts and especially seek | 
to perfect the organization and adminis- | 
tration of public relief in the less populous 

nities. . : 
oerhis activity of the association, which 
is composed of public welfare officials 
throughout the country, was undertaken 
at the invitation of the President's Com- 
mittee. It is a part of the general pro- 
gram of preparation to meet the expetced 
relief demand next Fall and Winter. 

Activities Under Way 

“Similar activities have been under way | 
for weeks past by national welfare organ- 
izations, covering primarily the field of 
private philanthropy but also cooperating 
closely with local public agencies. 

“In laying the matter before the As- 
sociation of Public Welfare Officials, Mr. 
Croxton recalled that local public funds 
in almost all communities carry a very 
much larger share of the relief load than 
is generally appreciated. Therefore, the 
aiministration of these funds in such a 
way as to preserve the self-respect and 
self-reliance of the recipients is a matter 
of great importance. 

“William J. Ellis, Commissioner of the 
Department of Institutions and Agencies 


of New Jersey and president of the asso- | 
ciation, in announcing formal acceptance | 


of the invitation of the President’s Com- 
mittee to cooperate in this work pointed 
out that ‘American tradition has always 


S Gold Deposits Set 
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New High Record 


$4,983,000,000 Is Total of 


Monetary Metal, Says 
Treasury 





A new high record of the total amount 
of gold to be held by this country was | 
established Aug. 19, when the monetary | 
gold stock of the United States reached | 
$4,983,000,000, according to records of the} 
Treasury Department. 

The following additional information | 
was made available from those records: | 

The previous high record for monetary | 
gold stock to be held by this country was | 
set July 14 of this year, when that figure 
was $4,964,000,000. 

The statement of condition of Federal | 
reserve banks also shows that total reserve | 
bank credit on Aug. 19 was $1,141,000,000, 
which was an increase of 36 per cent over | 
the figure of a week ago and 155 per cent 
higher than that figure of a year ago. | 

Gold reserves on hand in some of the 
other countries at the end of June, 1931,) 


as shown in the Federal Reserve Bulletin | ° 
just made public Aug. 19, were as follows: | - 


Total for 45 countries including the United | 
States, $11,262,000,000; United States, $4,- 
593,000,000; France, $2,212,000,000; England. | 
$793,000,000; Germany, $339,000,000; Japan, 
$422,000,000. 


Infant Mortality Rate 
Declines to Lowest 


Mark in New Jersey 


Deaths From Tuberculosis 
And Typhoid Fever Also) 
Fewer in 1930, Says 
Health Department 


1 
| 
| 


Trenton, N. J., Aug. 20. 

New Jersey during 1930 had the lowest 
infant mortality rate ever recorded in the 
State, according to the annual report of 
the State Department of Health. The 
death rates from typhoid fever and tuber- 


,culosis also reached a new low mark, said 


the Department. | 


The infant mortality rate per 1,000 
babies born alive was 56.6, compared with 
60.2 for 1929. The death rate from ty- 
phoid fever was 0.11 for 10,000 population. 
Tuberculosis, in all forms, caused 2,805 
deaths, a rate of 6.90 per 10,000 popula- | 
tion. | 

No deaths from smallpox have been | 
reported in New Jersey in the period | 
1926-30, but measles caused 126 deaths in 
1930 as compared with 33 in 1929. In- 
in 1930 was recorded | 
about the sameas in 1929, most cases de- 
veloping during the late Summer: | 


Deaths From Other Diseases 


The Vital Statistics Bureau listed 90 
leaths from whooping cough in 1930 and 
185 in 1929. Diphtheria caused 331 deaths 
during 1930, a rate of 0.81 per 1,000 popu- 
lation,,as compared with a rate of 1.17 
for the previous year. 

Births in 1930 were 68,282, marriages 
28,499 and deaths 43,190. In 1929 they 
were: Births, 68,297; marriages, 30,257; 
deaths, 45,746. 


Deaths by suicide increased during the 
period 1926-30. In 1926 there were 472 
and in 1930 the figure was 60%, which was 
less, however, than the 622 total of 1929. 
Of the self-inflicted deaths in 1930, 474 
were «men and 127 women. The greatest 
number of men, 87. 





Automobile accidents caused 
deaths in 1930 and 1,275 in 1929. 


placed the major responsibility for the re- 1,269 
lief of distress upon the local communi- 
ties. He added that available informa- 
tion indicates that last year approxi- 
mately three-fourths of the reported ex- 
penditures for family relief were made 
by public agencies. 

“The activities which the association is 
undertaking and fundamental principles 
which it believes should govern public 
welfare organization and administration 
during the existing emergency are out- 


lief, and restoring individual and com- 
munity confidence. 

“There are certain fundamental princi- 
ples which the association believes should 
govern organization and administration of | 
public relief. These are: 

“1. Coordinated community planning! 
for meeting relief needs, participated in 
by both public and private agencies. 


lined by Commissioner Ellis in the fol- 
lowing statement: ; 

“The American Association of Public 
Welfare Officials has accepted the invita- 
tion of the President’s Emergency Com- 
mittee for Employment to assist in de- 
veloping programs, through State welfare 
departments for the organization and ad- 
ministration of resources throughout their 
States, particularly in the less populous 
communities, for the purpose of relieving 


distress and developing adequate meth- | 


ods in the administration of relief. A 
special appropriation from the Spelman 
Fund for the current year has been made 
to the association to enable it to carry 
on this work. 
Cites Responsibilities : 

“In undertaking this task, the associa- 
tion is fully aware of the heavy respon- 
sibilities which rest upon local public re- 
lief officials and appropriating authorities 


during this year of unprecedented de- | 


mands on charitable and welfare agen- 
cies. The need next Winter may be 
greater than ever, because of the exhaus- 
tion of individual resources in the fami- 
lies of the unemployed. Available evi- 
dence indicates that last year approxi- 
mately three-fourths of the reported ex- 
penditures for family relief were made 
by public agencies. Additional relief 
funds will be required from both public 
and private sources. Although relief 
must come first because of the urgency 


“2. Investigation of needs and resources 
of each applicant as a basis for determin- 
ing the amount of relief and other serv- 
ices needed. 

“3. Provision for administration of ap- 
propriations for relief under competent 
personnel. 

“4. Coordination of administration of | 
relief in small communities that are unable | 
to provide individually the necessary ma- 
| chinery. 

5. Definite assistance in the develop- 
ment of local programs from State wel-| 
fare departments through such activities 
as studies to ascertain local needs and 
| resources, consultation service, regional 
| conferences, and assistance in obtaining 
competent personnel. 

‘6. Initiation by State welfarc depart- 
ments of state-wide planning participated 
in by representatives of industrial, eco- 
nomic and social forces in case of ina- 
bility of local communities to satisfactorily 
| care for their needs. 

“7, Provision of work instead of 
lief wherever possible. 
| “8. Reeducation or retraining of those 
| like the miners who have been employed 
|= an industry in which reemployment of 
| the whole group is not to be expected. 
The services of the State departments of 
|labor and education as well as of the 
State departments of welfare are needed 
in developing and carrying out these 
plans.’” 


re- 


of the situation, extensive plans should | 
be made and carried out for the rehabili- 
tation and retraining of those who are 
unable to find employment in the work 
to which they have been accustomed. 

“American tradition has always placed 
the major responsibility for the relief of 
distress upon the local community. The 
association believes this responsibility 
should be maintained. There are some 
communities, however, where financial 
conditions are so acute that it may be 
impossible to provide sufficient funds. 
They present in this field the same gen- 
eral conditions which have made State 
equalization funds for education neces- | 
sary in many States. To determine where 
these communities are and the extent of 
the need is the primary responsibility of 
the States. Fortunately most States have 
State departments of public welfare or 
public charities whose aid can be enlisted 
in determining the extent of need and the 
adequacy of local resources. 

“In practically all States the State wel- 
fare department has no funds for general 
outdoor relief, though some departments 
provide State aid to localities for mothers’ 
pensions laws or administer such laws 
themselves. Many of the departments al- 
ready have a large amount of information | 
and are actively endeavoring to assist 
the local communities in the development 
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picture of the approximate amount of 
need and the resources for handling it. 
“Furthermore, it hopes to give to all 
State and local welfare officials informa- 
tion as to methods of providing and 
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S OF BOMBING OF ‘MOUNT SHASTA’ 
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Airplanes of the Second Bombing 
Squadron, Air Corps, United States 
Army, attached to Langley Field, 
Va., in recent bombing practice, 
were directed to locate the hulk of 
the “Mount Shasta,” an obsolete 
steamer turned over for the pur- 
pose by the United States Shipping 
Board, and destroy her. The vessel 


had been towed out in the open sea and was finally loc ated; bombs dropped from the Army bombing planes, 
however, failed to sink her, and she was finally destroyed by the guns of Coast Guard. The photographs show 
the old hulk, a bomb dropped from an Army bombing plane on its way downward, and where two of the bombs 


struck the water some distance from 


the target. 


Fog and poor visibility are the causes assigned by the Depart- 


ment of War for the failure of the Army planes to achieve the objective. 


Value of Vitamin A in Home Diet | 


ht tile keawds 


Discussed at Nutritional Conference (ontracts on Three 


Bureau of Home Economics 
Of Important A 





The importance of Vitamin A in the| 
diet to promote growth was stressed by 
D.. Hazel Munsell, Senior Food Chemist 
at the Bureau of Home Economics, in an 
address before the American Red Cross 
Nutritionists’ Conference Aug. 20. 

Foods such as butter fat, egg yolk, green 
leaves, and cod liver oil, she said, are 
rich in this necessary nutritive factor. She 
also called attention to liver and hog 


| stomach as effective foods to combat per- 


nicious aenemia. 


Speaking on recent developments in 
vitamins with practical application to daily 
living, Dr. Munsell opened the fourth day 
of the conference which was largely taken 
up in round table discussions and ex- 
hibits concerning foods of various kinds. 
Additional information from her address 
follows: 


When vitamin A does not occur in the 
diet, there is a loss of weight, followed 
often by a breaking down of tissues and 
a liability to infection. This important 
food factor is destroyed by oxidation, not 
appreciably, however, by the ordinary 
methods of cooking although it may be 
decomposed* by water used in cooking. 


Earlier in the history of vitamins, an 
attempt was made to show that vitamin A 
was related to yellow pigments but this 
identification was never definitely estab- 
lished. It receded in importance in vita- 
min A discussions as not vital. Very re- 
cently, however, this idea has been re- 
vived in data presented by Moore and 
other English workers. They seem to give 
conclusive evidence that carotene, a yel- 


| low plant pigment, may be converted by | 
'an animal body 


into vitamin A. This 
change takes place in the liver. 

Thus, animals such as rats, when fed on 
a diet known to be free from Vitamin A 
and then given large supplements of puri- 


min A in their tissue. Carotene has been | 
called the precusor of Vitamin A for this 
reason, 

Purified carotene outside the body loses 
its color rapidly and deteriorates rapidly. | 
It is physiologically inactive outside the 


body. Carotene changed to Vitamin A in 
the liver tissue is also decolorized, but 
this reaction cannot be similar to the 


change that takes place outside the body. 
The animal body cannot synthesize this 
yellow pigment which is synthesized by 
plant tissues. Therefore, animals are de- 
pendent on plants for the supply. 

Other experimentation show that vita-| 
min A is formed in the rapidly growing | 
green part of the plant and is not trans- | 
ferred to any part of the plant when once} 


{formed in green tissue. Vitamin A is not 
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Chemist Points Out Content | 
rticle in Foods 


| 
totally lost if the tissue is subsequently 
blanched. However, etiolated plants (un- 
green plants, because of isolation from 
light) do not contain vitamin A. 

Another important work of the nutri- 
tionist is in combating anemia. The in-| 
vestigations of Minot and Murphy have 
established the value of liver in treating 
pernicious aenemic. Other workers have 
fed the extracts of liver tissue to patients 
with the same results. 


When Castle and Townsend were work- 
ing on the hypothesis that aenemia is due 
to inadequate gastric digestion of pro- 
teins, they fed the contents of a human 
stomach ds well as beef muscle digested | 
by human gastric juice to the patient, and | 
in both cases the results were beneficial. 

Sturgis and Isaacs, led on by the hypo- 
thesis that the ferments were produced by 
stomach tissue, fed fresh whole hog 
stomach to the aenemic patient and like- 
wise obtained beneficial results. They 
have repeated this experimental work with 
dissicated hog stomach and defatted stom- 
ach tissue and the results have been as 
effacious as liver. 


The opinion has been expressed that 


|fresh hog stomach is the cheapest cure 


and at the same time the most active form 
of treatment in aenemic cases. 


Some physicians are now treating tu- 
berculosis patients satisfactorily when 
their diet, rich in vitamins, is also high 
in calories, derived mostly from fats. 

Considerable research is being done on 
pellagra. This disease, prevalent in many 
of the southern States, is said to be due 
to a lack in the diet of a dietary factor 
which Goldberger designated as the pella- 
In tle 
study of Vitamin B, when separated into 
its component parts, one fatcor was desig- 


‘nated as Vitamin G, 
| fied carotene, show large amounts of Vita- | 


When Vitamin G is lacking in the diet 


of rats, they remain at a stationary weight | 


and gradually lose their hair, then the 
skin becomes red and dry, and in the 
latter stage of the disease, the eyes be- 


;come inflamed, and the corners of the 


mouth and certain areas like fhe back of 


the paws and sides of the bédy become | 
| covered with small lesions. 


At one time 
there was an attempt to identify these 
lesions with skin lesions occurring in cases 
of pellagra among humans. 


At the present time there is a strong 


indication that pellagra is probably due to 


the absence of more than one factor in! 


diet, and that Vitamin G may in some way 
be connected with the disease. 


Suit to Let Kansas Utilities 
Sell Merchandise Delayed 


Topeka, Kans., Aug. 20. 


After listening to testimony and argu- 
ments in the suit filed by the Cities Service 
Company and affiliated interests for an 
injunction against enforcement of the 
Kansas Anti-Merchandising Law, as per- 
taining to public utilities, Judge Otis E. 
Hungate of the Shawnee County District 
Court took the case under advisement. 

Judge Hungate granted the _ utilities 
companies until Sept. 15 to file briefs in 
answer to briefs filed by Attorney General 
Roland Boynton, who announced that the 
State would ask for additior..1 time to file 
reply briefs. Judge Hungaic indicated 
that a decision in the case probab!y would 
not be rendered before Oct. 1. 

The Henry L. Doherty interests con- 
tend that the law enacted by the 1931 
Legislature is unconstitutional and will 
cause the companies to suffer great finan- 
Attorneys for the State contend 





companies from engaging in unfair compe- 
tition with merchants who sell gas and 


| electrical appliances. 








Maj. Gen. Butler Asks 
To Retire From Marines 


Maj. Gen. Smedley D. Butler applied 
Aug. 20 to be placed on the Marine Corps 
retired list on Oct. 1, the Department 
of the Navy announced in an oral state- 
ment Aug. 20. 

Gen. Butier on Oct. 1 will have com- 
pleted 32'2 years of service with the Ma- 
rines, his record shows. There was no 
reason for the request given in the ap- 
plication to the Department, it was stated. 

Recently the Marine Corps officer ap- 
plied for leave during September, thus 
indicating that he intended to leave the 
service in a short time, it was explained. 








Ocean Mail Routes 


Number of Such Agreements 
Between Government and 
Private Shipping Com- 
panies Reaches 45 











Continued from Page 1.1 


panies receiving aid from ihe Federal 


Government through ocean mail contracts | 


is that each of these companies must 
maintain the wages of workers aboard 
their ships. 

American shipping companies in 1930, 
it was pointed out, carried 64 per cent 
of the mails from this country to foreign 
countries and received 90 per cent of the 
payments made. Figures for the fiscal 


| year ended in 1931, it was explained, are 


not yet available. 

It was asserted, however, that this form 
of financing American shipping compa- 
nies saves money in the long run for the 
country as a whole, inasmuch as it pre- 
vents American shipping interests from 
going out of business under the stress of 
foreign competition and enables the com- 
panies of this country to keep down ship- 
ping rates for American commerce. 

Otherwise, according to the explana- 
tion, if foreign shipping companies 
should gain a monopoly, they may be in 
@ position to raise rates for American 
shippers. 

Text of Announcement 


The Post Office Department's prepared 
announcement of the award of the three 
= ocean mail contracts follows in full 
ext: 

Announcement was made at the Post 
Office Department today (Aug. 20) of the 
awards of contracts on three additional 
ocean mail routes, bids for which were 
opened on Aug. 17. 

The American Diamond Lines, Inc., of 
New York City, is awarded the contract 
on the route between New York and other 
North Atlantic ports to Rotterdam and 


Antwerp. The firm agrees to furnish ves- | 


sels of Class 6 at $2.50 per nautical mile; 
vessels of Class 5 at $4 per mile and ves- 
| Sels of Class 4 at $6 per mile. 

If additional vessels are required the 
concern is to furnish vessels of Class 3 
$8 per mile; vessels of Class 2 at $10 per 
mile and vessels of Class 1 at $12 per mile. 

Route From Gulf Ports 

The Waterman Steamship Corporation, 

of Mobile, Ala., is to operate the route 


| the United Kingdom and other Northern 
| European ports. It is to furnish vessels 
| of Class 6 at $2.50 per mile; Class 5, $4; 
| Class 4, $6. If additional vessels are re- 
| quired the company is to furnish vessels 
| of Class 6 at $2.50 per mile; Class 5, $4 
per mile; Class 4, $6 per mile, and Class 
3, $8 per mile. 
| The Gulf Pacific Mail Line, Ltd., of San 
Francisco, Calif., is to operate the route 
from Seattle, Wash., to Tampico, Mexico. 
| It agrees to furnish vessels of Class 6 at 
$2 per nautical mile and vessels of Class 5 
at $3.50 per mile. If additional vessels are 
| required the concern is to furnish vessels 
of Class 6 at $2 per mile; Class 5, $3.50 
per mile; Class 4, $5.50; Class 3, $7.50; 
| Class 2, $9.50 and Class 1, $11.50 per mile. 
The contracts for these three routes run 


- period of 10 years, beginning Oct. 1, 
| ‘ 


Hearing Is Postponed 
By Tariff Commission 


| The Tariff Commission announced Aug. 
20 the postponement to Oct. 1, 1931, of the 
public hearing in its investigation of cir- 
cumstances surrounding the foreign and 


value of glass, blown or partly blown, re- 
gardless of composition, description, or 
jturther treatment.” The hearing previ- 
| ously had been set for May 1, but had 
been postponed until the date announced, 
according to the Commission. 





Population of Texas 
Classified by Race 


Of the total,ypopulation of Texas, 73.5 | 


per cent are white, and of the white popu- 
lation 71.9 per cent are native born. 


the cities shown in the tabulation, Mexi- 


cans form a majority of the population. 
The 1930 total includes 2,579 persons of 


other races, of whom 1,001 are Indians 


703 Chinese, 519 Japanese, and 288 Fili- 
pinos.—Issued by 
Census, 


the Bureau of 
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\Wider Prevalence President Asks 
Of Measles Sh | 4 
eastes 2h” Committee of 61 


_ To Aid in Relief 


ice has issued the following statement re- Services Sought on National 
|garding the prevalence of communicable | Advisory Body to Assist 


| diseases in the United States. A 
| The 96 cities reporting cases used in the W. S. Gifford in Employ- 
ment Program 








Extent Indicated in 96 Cities 
| In Weekly Statement of 
Health Service 


following table are situated in all parts | 
|of the country and have an estimated ag- 
|gregate population of more thafi 32,720,- 
|000. The estimated population of the 89 
| cities reporting deaths is more than 31,- 
|175,000. The estimated expectancy is 
based on the experience of the last nine 
| years, excluding epidemics. Weeks ended 
Aug. 1, 1931, and Aug. 2, 1930: 
| 


[Continued from Page 1.] 
Ellis, president, Association of Welfare 
Officials; Milton Esberg, San Francisco, 
Calif.; George Eastman, Rochester, N. Y. 





rst. Warren C, Fairbanks, Indianapolis, 
a—— 1931 1930 exp. Ind.; Harold Fabian, Salt Lake City, 
eria: ° s : 
| 46 oS evdedepesss sexe 483 560 ...| Utah; Fred Fisher, Detroit, Mich.; Homer 
lM 227 238 «419 Ferguson, Newport News, Va.; Mrs. John 
45 ONES sr s05ks saudasesss 1,898 1.513 ...|M. Glenn, president, Family Welfare As- 
rr eee 589417 ‘ ioti hoax Ni ‘ 

Meningococcus meningitis: | sociation of America; ‘Dr. Lillian Gilbreth, 

: States Ti etdas erento 60 98 Montclair, N. J.; William Green, presi- 
Poliomyelitis: Pi ee St ” o dent, American Federation of Labor; C. E. 
pe OED (5.6.08 <pesccndened.os 598 222 ; resi i Engineer- 
| Weaekee Laver: Grunsky, president, American g 

46 States 882 747 +... | ing Council. s 
ene 298 235 293 Edward N. Hurley, Chicago, Ill.; E. 
| Paes: Johnston, president, Brotherhood of Rail- 
fe 7 ’ ’ 
| 96 me: 3 = ‘ig way Engineers; H. C. Knight, president, 
| Typhoid fever: New England Council; H. G. Lloyd, Phila- 
| 46 States ..............0e00. 908 930 ...|delphia, Pa.; Alex. Legge, Chicago, Ill.; J. 
es cee} *** 171-111-120 F. Lucey, Dallas, Texas. 
| Influenza and Seuenanin: Alvan Macauley, president, National 
| eee 3 Automobile Chamber of Commerce; Sam- 


Ie Seca 
| Issued by the United States Public 
Health Service. 


Raladam Company 
Opposes Reopening 
_ Of Advertising Case 


uel Mather, Cleveland. Ohio; Wesley C. 
| Mitchell, director, National Bureau of Eco- 
nomic Research; John R. Mott, president, 
Young “Men’s’ Christian Association; 
Charles Nagle, St. Louis, Mo.; Cleveland 
| Newton, St. Louis, Mo.; John K, Ottley, 
Atlanta, Ga.; John Barton Payne, chair- 
man, American Red Cross; Frank R. Phil- 
lips, Pittsburgh, Pa.; William C. Procter, 
Cincinnati, Ohio. 


Raymond Robins, Florida; Henry H. 
Robinson, Los Angeles, Calif.; John D. 
;Ryan, New York; Edward L. Ryerson, 
Chicago, Ill.; Julius Rosenwald, Chicago, 
Ill. 

Mrs. John F. Sipple, president, Federa- 
tion of Women’s Clubs; Rabbi A. H. Sil- 
ver, Cleveland, Ohio; A. O. Smith, Wis- 
consin; George Sloan, president, American 
Textile Institute, Tennessee; Matthew 
| Sloan, president, National Electric Light 
Association, New York; Silas Strawn, 
president, Chamber of Commerce of United 
States of America. 

L. J. Taber, master, National Grange; 
Walter Teagle, New York City; Myron 
Taylor, New York City; George Vincent, 
Greenwich, Conn.; Daniel Willard, Balti- 
more, Md.; Col. Arthur Woods, New York 
City; Matthew Woll, vice _ president, 
| American Federation of Labor; William 
Allen White, Kansas; Oscar Wells, Bir- 
mingham, Ala. 


‘Files Answer to Motion of 
| Federal Trade Commis- 

sion for Modified Judg- 
| ment by Supreme Court 


Reopening of the so-called Raladam 

case is opposed in a brief filed with the) 
Supreme Court of the United States on 
Aug. 20 by counsel for the Raladam Com- 
pany in opposition to the motion filed by 
| the Federal Trade Commission for a mod- 
ification of the judgment of the court 
' handed down at its last term. 
{| The Commission is seeking in the case, 
| involving its statutory jurisdiction, for 
such modification of the court’s judg- 
ment as will permit it to adduce further 
‘evidence of the claim of unfair trade 
practies on the part of the company. 


Previous Ruling 

In an opinion announced May 25 the 
court ruled that the Commission was 
without jurisdiction to enter an order re- 
quiring the company to cease certain ad- 
vertising of its Marmola Prescription Tab- 
‘lets, because it was not shown that com- 
petition was involved. 

Counsel for the company point out that 
statutory provisions provide that discre- 
tion to determine whether the Commis- 
sion shall be given leave to adduce addi- 
tional evidence is vested, not in the Su- 
preme Court, but in the circuit court of 
appeals. 

It is also urged that the Commission 


Holland Airways Show 
Increased Traffic Volume 


Strawberries, flowers and passengers 
tended to make for an increase in air 
traffic on Netherlands air lines during the 
month of May, according to Commercial 
Attache Jesse F. Van Wickel, The Hague, 
in a report to the Department of Com- 
merce. 


Thirty-six tons of strawberries were car- 
ried from The Netherlands to London; 
large consignments of flowers were car- 
‘ried in all directions; a gradual increase 
in passenger traffic was noted; while 
freight traffic reached about the same 
level as for May, 1930. 


does not point to any material evidence 
which it could adduce to sustain its juris- 
diction to enter the cease and desist order. 

Pointing to the expressed desire of the 
Commission to introduce evidence of sub- 
stantial competition and that such com- 
petition has been injured, counsel state 
that such evidence would not be material 
“without proving further that such com- 
petition is worthy of being protected 
against such injury.” 

It is contended that even though com- 
petition and an injury thereto could be 


On May 1, 1931, the fast service to 
Scandinavia and the Amsterdam-Bremen- 
Hamburg and Amsterdam-Hanover-Berlin 
services were opened. Of 391 scheduled 
flights 383 or 97.9 per cent were accom- 
plished during the month by the Royal 
Duich Air Lines, K. L. M., while 309 or 98.1 
per cent of 315 scheduled flights were 
conducted by foreign cooperative com- 
panies. 

The total number of. ton-kilometers 
available during May, 1931, was 235,895 
of which 114,599 or 49 per cent were sold. 


from Mobile or other East Gulf ports to} 


shown by the company’s advertising of its 
product as a scientific remedy for ex- 
cessive fatness and susceptible of being 
safely self-administered, it is not em- 
powered to require “any advertiser to 
cease and desist from publishing any 
| honestly entertaining opinions concerning 
| his wares, howsoever much the Commis- 
; sion may disapprove of such opinions.” 
The lower court, it is stated, held that 
| such, claims were mere expressions of 
opinion. , 


For extra flights 23,196 ton-kilometers 
were accomplished making a total of 259,- 
092 ton-kilometers flown. The total num- 
ber of ton-kilometers flown from Jan. 1, 
1931, amounts to 601,766. 

From Schiphol, the Amsterdam airport, 
and Waalhaven, the Rotterdam airport, 
823 passengers participated in circular 
flights. An additional 2,031 persons were 


carried in circular flights at different air- 
ports during the month.—Issued by the 
| Department of Commerce. 
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Decrease Shown 
In Immigration 
From Mexico 


Admittance Records for 
1930 Carry Reduction of 
96 Per Cent, Says Depart- 
ment of State 


Mexicans to the number of 2.457 re- 
ceived immigration visas for admission 
into the United States during the fiscal 
year ended June 30, compared with an 
average of 56.747 for the five normal fiscal 
years ended June 30, 1929. a reduction of 
93 per cent, according to a statement 
made public Aug. 19 by the Department of 
State. 

This result. according to the Depart- 
ment, has been brought about by the en- 
forcement of existing immigration laws by 
American consular officers in Mexico and 
“appears, therefore, to have solved the 
problem of new immigration from Mex- 
ico. 


Laborer Excluded 
The statement, in full text. 
Information received from 
ican Consul General at Mexico City 
dicates that a total of 2,457 natives of 
Mexico received immigration visas for ad- 
mission into the United States during the 
fiscal year ended June 30, 1931. During 
the 12 months under review. none of those 
issued visas were common laborers with- 
out previous residence in the United 
States. 
Contrasting 
of Mexicans 


follows: 
the Amer- 


in- 


sharply with the 
entering the United 
during recent months, it is of rest to 
note that according to information re- 
ceived from the American Consul Gen- 

ral at Mexico City which is stated to be 
based upon the latest available data ob- 
tained from the Mexican authorities, a 
total of 68,887 Mexicans entered Mexico 
from this country during the first ninc 
months of the fiscal year ended June 30 
1931. Of this total 62,875, or 91 per cent, 
were voluntary departures and 6,012, or 9 
per cent, were compulsory as a result of 
deportation proceedings, according to in- 
formation obtained from the United 
States Department of Labor. 

From the figures given below, it 
be seen that the total 2,457 visas issued 
during the fiscal year ended June 30 
1931, includes visas issued to wives and 
minor children of American citizens, stu- 
dents, ministers of reiigion, professors and 
Mexicans previously resident in the United 
States. It also includes 81 immigration 
visas issued at consulates outside of Mex- 
ico. 

The year’s figure of 2,457 offers a marked 
contrast with the average annual rate 
of 56.747, according to Official statistics of 
the Department of Labor for the five nor- 
mal fiscal years ended June 30, 1929, o1 
a reduction of 96 per cent. 

The enforcement of existing immigration 
laws by American consular officers in 
Mexico has brought about the above re- 
sult and appears therefore to have 
the problem of new 
Mexico. 

For purposes of comparison, monthly 
figures for issuance of immigration visas 
during the fiscal year ended June _ 30, 
1931, are given, together with those for 
the fiscal year 1927-1928, this being the 
Jast completed fiscal year before certain 
administrative measures were put into 
operation under existing law. 


Immigration visas to 
Mexico: 


number 
States 


ints 


may 


} 
Solivea 


immigration from 


issued natives of 
Dec 

July joneek < 33 6,259 

August hows een ° 06 5,897 5.491 

September . ° 138 4.110 

October 

November 


1920-31 


Mont rag 205 4.848 

The “following summary, taken 
annual reports of the Commissioner Gen- 
eral of Immigration. show the immigration 
of aliens of Mexican birth into the United 
States for the first five fiscal years since 
the operation of the Immigration Act of 
1924 ‘by fiscal year ended June 30) 

1925, 50602; 1926. 58012; 1927, 
1928, 58.456; 1929, 39.501: total. 
average per vear, 56.747; aver 
month 1925-1929, 4,729; average per 
1930-1931, 205 

An analyzing the immigration of Mexi- 
cans during the past fiscal year, 2,457 
visas were issued to natives of Mexico, 
which represented 35 per cent of those 
who applied for vi In this connection 
it may be stated that 65 per cent of those 
who applied for visas were refused. This 
does not take into consideration the large 
number of Mexicans who, recognizing 
their inability to qualify for admission 
under the “likelihood of becoming public 
charge.” “illiteracy,” “contract labor,” or 
“physical defect” clauses of the law, with- 
held their requests for visas. 

Analysis Made 

following analysis has been made 
2,457 Mexican natives who immi- 
to the United States during the 12 
ended June 30, 1931s 


from 


7,162 
2837 733 
age pel 
month 


The 
of the 
grated 
months 

No 
A Per 
ates 
B Residents of 
for purpose 
status 
C. Other persons \ 
\ y resided 


E. Othe 
Gran¢ 

Of the above 
who would be nonquot 1ad 1 
imposed upon Mexico; B and C 
include a large number who would 3 
many cases be nonquota as returning res 
dents of the United States, and who eet 
in any event not represent new Mexica? 
immigration into the United States. These 
three classes represent a total of 64.2 pei 
cent of Mexicans now classed as immi- 
grants. Of the remaining 35.8 per cent 
20 per cent (Class D) of the total consists 
of wives and minor children of admitted 
aliens Had a quota been imposed on 
Mexico, this class of Mexicans would hav: 
een admissible to the United States out- 
side of such quota if and as soon as thei 
husbands and fathers, respectively, became 
citizens. Their entry, therefore, would 
as a rule be only delayed and not definitely 
stopped upon the imposition of a quota 
on Mexico 

Eliminating the 
tioned as not constituting new immigra- 
tion from Mexico to the United Sté ates, 
there remains only 494 or 20 per cer 
(class E) of the total which number in- 
cludes ministers of religion, professors and 
certain expatriated American women, all 
of whom are at present nonquota, which 
represents possibly new Mexican immigra- 
tion of a character which the imposition 
of a quota would stop Mexicans 
are, of course, the selected remaining 
after the elimination of those who have 
failed to qualify before consular officers 
in all respects, for admissi to the United 
‘States under existing immigration laws. 
This class, comprising new Mexican im- 
migration which would be affected by a 
quota, may therefore be said to be en- 


ac ubtless 


classes men- 


cy jal 
pecial 


These 
few 


, therefore, appear 


Berne 
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PRESIDENT’S DAY 
At the Executive Offices 


Aug. 20, 1931 


10:30 a. m.—Fred C. Croxton, Acting 
Chairman of the Fresident’s Commit- 
tee on Unemployment, called to discuss 
phases of the Committee's activities 
with the President. 

11 a. m.—Kermit Roosevelt, of New 
York, vice president of the International 
Mercantile Marine, called to pay his re- 
spects to the President. 

11:30 a. —~Thomas E. Campbell, 
president of the United States Civil 
Service Commission, called. Subject of 
conference not announced. 

12 noon.—William R. Castle Jr., Act- 
ing gp mented of Siate, called to dis- 
cuss departmental matters with the 

12:15 p. m—The Committee on Pub- 
lic Relations of the District of Colum- 
bia George Washington Bicentennial 
Commission, headed by Edgar C. Snyder, 
Chairman, called to present the Pres- 
ident with the first stamp to be issued 
in commemoration of the bicentennial 
celebration of the 200th birthday anni- 
versary of Washington, in 1952 

Remainder of day.—Engaged with sec- 
retarial staff and answering corre- 
spondence. 


in 


Russia Purchasing 
More Vessels From 
German Shipyards 


Increase of Export Trade 
With Soviet From Port of 
Hamburg Reported by 
American Consulate 


vussia orders for 


ards in the la 


has been placing more 
vessels with German shipy 
few vears, according to a report received 
by the Department of Commerce from 
John E. Kehl, American consul general 
in Hamburg. 

That part of the report pertaining to 
Russian trade through the port of Ham- 
burg follows in full 

Orders Are Increased 

After a preliminary and modest attempt 
made the year 1927, Russia has in the 
last few years been placing more and more 
‘Is with German 
increase such 
and delivered is clearly to be 
Germen foreign trade statistics 
to which there were: 24 vessels valued al 
Rm. 740.000 in 1927; 21 vessels valued a 
Rm. 6.650.000 in 1928: 11 vessels valued a 
Rm. 10,030,000 in 1929 

Complete statistics 
not yet 
be concluded 


text: 


in 


orders for 


The great 


vessé shipyards 
built 
from 
according 


tonnage 
seen 


for the year 1930 
available However, it may 
from the date furnished by) 
December reports on Germany's foreign 
trade that German shipyards suffered at 
least no diminution worth mentioning i) 
work for Russian account and perhaps 
even enjoyed an increase. 
Export Movement 


the December 
of iron or steel 
engines of only 
during 1930 
540,000, while 
for river and 
from one unit 
valued at RM 


are oD 


t 
1 


As 
report 


may be seen from 
figures, the export 
ocean-going vessels with 
five units in 1929 increased 
to 13 units valued at Rm. 4 
the export of motor tugs 
lake navigation increased 
in 1929 to 19 units in 1930 
2,580,000 

Further, 
of 11 iron or passenger 
ships with engines for river and lake 
ion in the value of Rm. 1,510,000 
pared with 1929 December reports, records 
that there were no vessels of this 
category exported at all to Russia during 
that year. It is, therefore, seen that dur- 
ing the p% year the value of vessels ex- 
ported to amounted to some eight 
and a |} million marks 


as against 10 
millions in 1929, even though 1930 statistics 
are not yet complete. 


Mr. 


1930 


steel 


show an 
and 


statistics export 
freight 
navi- 
Com- 


show 


Castle Discusses 
War Debts 
shed 


for 


discuss 


Situation 


in London to the ef- 
fect international con- 
ference down and 
vision of war debts would be laid in Wash- 
upon the return the Secretary 
of Henry L. Stimson, were 
on Aug. 20 by William R. Castle Jr., Act- 
ing Secretary of State. Secretary Stim- 

Mr. Castle said, will sail from Eu- 
Aug. 28 or 29, although he did not 
knew whether he would return to Wash- 
ington before Labor Day. 

Referring to reports of a world confer- 
ence reiative to war debts, Mr. Castle said 
the report while “very interesting” was 
untrue so far as official Washington or 
Secretary Stimson knows He added he 
did not think Mr. Stimson had been con- 
sidering any, such plan 

Commenting on another 
port that the Administration had under 
t 
consideration the reduction of interest 
rates on war debts, Mr, Castle said that 
question has never been mentioned. The 
interest rates are very tgw, ne 


Reports publi 


that plans an 


to scailng re- 


ington of 


denied 


State 


son, 
rope 


published re- 


acded. 


Loom Entered as Model 
Held Not Customs Free 


New York, Aug. 20.—The classification 

miniature textile loom was involved 

a test case that has just been decided 
in favor of the Government by the Uniied 
Customs Court Presiding Judg 

rules that this loom, entered 

the port of Chicago by Carson 

Pirie, Scott & Co., was properly assessed 
with duty at the rate of 35 per cent ad 
valorem, under paragraph 372, Act of 
1922, as a t ile machine The Chicago 
firm claimed free emry under the pro- 
vision in ‘paragraph 1620 of the 1922 
Tariff Act for models, incapable of any 
other use. 

“Ther¢ is no 
writes, “that miniature 
ported ‘to be used exclusively as’ a model 
and that it is ‘incapable of any other 
use,’ as Called for by said paragraph 1620 
In the absence of such evidence, the claim 
of plaintiffs must be and hereby is over- 
ruled.” ‘(Protest 393587-G-78233.) 


Bids t. to ie Advertise ny 
On Soldiers’ Home Work 


The Veterans’ Administration 
vertise Sept. 3 for bids for two additions 
to the National Soldiers’ Home at Johnson 
City, Tenn was announced orally at 
the Administration Aug. 20. One project 
is an addition to the hospital which will 
contain 100 beds, and the other is a bar- 
racks building to hold 165 beds 


ate 


Fisc her 
through 


Fische! 
was im- 


Judgs 
loom 


prool 


this 


will ad- 


tering the United States at the rate, based 
on immigration du the past fiscal year 
of 41 per month or 494 per annum. 

The problem of new immigration from 
Mexico through legal channels would, 
to be definitely solved. 


Sosuad Inquiry 
On Contracts for 


Air Mail Sought 


Representative Kelly, of Pa.. 
Predicis Legislation Will 
Be Asked Next Session to 
Help Independents 


A second inv 


estigation by Congress of 
the $20,000,000 a 


air business Was 
viewed as likcly in an oral statement Aug. 
20 by Representative Kelly (Rep.), oi 
Edgewood, Pa., in the effort of independ- 
ent air transport operators to obtain Fed- 
eral contracis as an additional source 
of revenue 

Declaring that the business as organ- 
z-d at prcesont is tco restricted, Represent- 

ive Kelly, a member of the House Com- 

on Post Ofices and Post Roads, 
as } legislation favoring the de- 
velopment of a broader system undoubt- 
edly would be sought when Congress con- 
venes in December. 
Decline To Comment 

In the absence of the Postrhaster Gen- 
eral, Walter F. Brown, who is on an ocean 
trip at present, officers of the Post Offic 
Deparimeni declined to comment on Mr 
Kelly's statements. W. Irving Glover, the 
Second Assistant Posim General 
who office is in of ai: 
mail operatioi ill at yme in 
Washington, D. 


n 


asvey 
charge 
his he 


rators in 1930 
ics recent 
of Com- 


ope 
to $20,015 , 
lic by the Department 

Figures from the Aeronautics 
the Department show also that 
ing carried on 68 domestic 


statis 


anch of 
air mail is b« 
and 15 foreign routes. 

The largest payments during 
ix months of last year, operators’ 
the Department of Commerce 
were made to Boeing Air Transport, which 

ived $1.928. 368.78 for six months’ op- 
eration on its San Francisco—Chicag9 
section of the transcontinental route. 

The Committee on Post Offices 
Post roads undoubtedly will undertake to 
determine the policies of the Post Office 
Department, Representative Kelly de- 

red, supplementing 


] the investigatiou 
already contemplated by the House Com- 
mittee on Appropriations. 


Date Not Yet Chosen 

Trere have been no provisions for start- 
ing the inquiry which the Appropriations 
group has been empowered to undertake, 
it was stated orally the Capitol. No 
call for a meeting has been sent out by 
Representative Wood (Rep.), of La Fa- 
vette, Ind., it was said at the office of the 
Committee, and few members of the sub- 
committee are expected to return to Wash- 
ineton for ‘ 

The subcommit ich already has se- 
cured from Federal Depart- 
ments as a preliminary to its investiga- 
tion, includes, in addition to the chair- 
man of the Committee on Appropriations 
Representatives Hardy (Rep.), of Canon 
City, C i ‘Rep.), of Louisvill 
Ky.; Welsh (Rep.), of Philade Pa 
Byrns ‘(Dem.), Nashville, Te and 
Arnold (Dem.), of Robinson, Ill. 

Data on various phases of mail con- 
tracts, both ocean and air, have been sent 
to the special investigating committee by 
the Post Office Depariment, the Shipping 
3oard, and the Aeronautics Branch, De- 
partment Commerce, it Was stated 
orally at those offices 

Since this committee 
tention between ocean mail and air-mail 
matters, a second investigation confined 
to air mail exclusively would be in order, 
Represent: Kelly stated 
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the transcontinental and 
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Fifteen Indiviual Operators 
1930 payments to air mail operator 
Department of Commer 
Statistics, went to 15 individual operators 
in the domestic field Simil inform: 
tion concerning foreign air m from 
United States is “not available accord- 
ing toa on the 
printed a few months 
Commerce Bulletin 
The $10,843,793.15 bill for 
portation during the la 


The 


ccording to the 


footnote 


ago 


alr 
SIX montns 


Theor y That Dr ought 
He ‘Ipe ‘d Soil Is Re en d 


Heavy Vegetation This Season 
Ascribed to Good Weather 


Abnormal ec: 


op growth thi 
wes 
improved 
year’s droug 
Weather Bureau 


0 contemporary 
r than to an 
condition ‘aioh e of last 
J. B. Kincer, of the 

tated orally Aug. 20 
ver crops have 

? \ he explained, 
opportune and 
eather rainfall 
norma! have 


her 


grown abnor- 
there has been 
unusually warm 
has been b 
crops too been subnormal 
Warmth Assists Growth 
The following information also 
made available by Mr. Kincer: 
The month of July was very 
more than a normal amount 
ntic seaboard States 
uth Under 
lly grow 


rainfall 


Where 


warm, and 
of rain fell 
and through- 
these conditions 
abnormally 

lieve that last 
rest, and that as 
chemically changed to 
They say that all 
vear has exceeded in 
tity that of previous 


year § 


soll a 


produce 
vegetal 
qua 
years. 


crops. 
th this 
quan 


grow 


and 


Crop Conditions Compared 

The fact that disproves this theory ma 
be brought out by paring crop grow 
in Atlantic s¢ rd and central 
with that in the western and northw 
Corn Belt Rainfall in the Corn 
has been subnormal, and as a result 
have not been up to standard 

Howeve! drought last yez 
as severe in the Corn Belt :; 
eastern and southern State Therefore. i 
the drought changed soil chemically, 
crops would be abnormal in the Corn Belt, 


col 
abdoz 
stern 
Belt, 
crop 
the was just 
in the 
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through routes | 
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Underwood & Underwood 
The quarters of the National Department of Agriculture, including the Administration Building and its two 
across the street on the right, 
taken from the windows in the apex of Washington Monument. 
recently and is fully occupied by governmental activities. 


with the exterior nearly completed. 


Scientists Explain Wave 
Action at Atlantic City 


[Continued from Page 1.] 

“In all probability the waves were caused 
by is known as a ‘coalescence of 
waves he explained. “This is a nat- 
ural phenomena which occurs when two 
waves, running one ajyier another, but 
with different ‘wave periods,’ come to- 
gether at their crests, 
much than either 
ones 

“There 


of 
last. 


the first 


tinued over 
what 


caused them, 


subject 


of the original 


larger 


may have been several waves 
running after each other in a succession,” 
he explained “Each wave might have 
had a different wave period, and the walls. of 
of water formed when two such waves 
came together at their crests might easily 
have produced such a series as swept the 
beach at Atlantic City.” telegram from 

The following information was made jeceived at the 
available by these bureaus: “4 p.m. Aug. 19, 

In the late afternoon, Aug. 19, a strong Mr. Castle 
northeast wind and a brief but intense! . notne; 
hailstorm sprang up over the resort A 
series of waves between 5 and 6 fect high 


State, stated 
been advised by 
American Ambas: 
Capture of 


dor’s 
1930 was divided into items of $3,095,945.89 
for foreign service and $7,747, 847 26 for do- 
mestic transportation, the Department of 
Commerce tables show. 
For the whole calendar 
operators received almost $3,000,000 more 
than in 1929, $12,500,000 more than in 
1928, $17,500,000 more than in 1927, and 
$19,300 more than in 1926. 


sages from 


vear, air mail 
tained military 


that country. 


|}swept onto the beach. 
up and subsided quickly, 
10 minutes elapsing between the arrival 
and the backwash of 
This is unusual. 
formed by a storm, 
a longer 
It is possible that a storm might have, is 
because 
records of the influence of storms being 
felt thousands of miles from their origin. 
The Atlantic is never quiet, and is always 
to disturbances. 


thus causing a wave cia 
Danish Merchantman 
Bombed by Cuban Plane 


[Continued from Page 
orally 
Harry F. 
ador 
Gibara 
Ambassador 
Department 
r. Castle stated. 
that 
telegram from Ambassador 
genheim which reported quiet in all parts 
{ Cuba except at Gibara. 
information 
Cuban Government 


said 


was furnished by 
and confirmed by mes- 
the various consulates in dif- 
ferent parts of Cuba, 

The message, Mr. 
not made public by him because it con- 
information and because 
also of the Cuban censorship on news re- 
garding the revolutionary distrubances in 
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was reported in a 
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of State at 
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on lem, 


Aug. 


our own 


There is 
afflict the 
the world 
difficult 
which 


no 

United 
We 
period of 

will come 


had received 


Gug- 


he 


The Ambassa- 
the 


courage the sort of 


like the present 
it was stated. 


Castle explained, was 


equilibrium. I am 


tempt to 


unwise, 


are shown in the photograph 
The Administration Building was completed 
The Extension Building is still under construction, 


Unemployment Called 
Problem of the $ 


[Continue from Page 1.) 


is perfect, 
able to raise the 
to help her unemployed as she is to bear 
her share of a Federal fund for that pur- 


Finding Work Problem 


Finding work for people who need it is a 
neighbors who want 
our 
common 
not shove off the responsibility onto Presi- 
seems to 
very self-respect of the individual States 
We must face our own prob- 
tasks, 
own people, and leave 
with the work that properly belongs to it 
cure-all 


Vashington to cope 


States 
are passing 
readjustment, 
streng 
meet the problems of the future 
Congress into session now 
legislative 
that always makes its appearance in times 
It is not by this process, 
but by the workings of natural forces and 
the collective good sense of the American 
people that we shall recover our economic 
quite 
country as a whole will condemn any at- 
force the President 
course which would be as futile as it is 


| Nearly a Fourth 


Of Pennsylvania 
Labor Is Jobless . 


Planning Committee Report 


To Governor Puts Idle 
At 919,000; Construction 
Shows Largest Decline 


HarrisBurG, Pa., Aug. 20. 
Nearly one-fourth of the whole work- 
|ing population of Pennsylvania was un- 


employed in June, the number being esti- 
mated at 919,000, according to a report 
made today by the State Planning Com- 
mittee to Governor Pinchot. 
| The estimate, the report stated, is based 
on the Federal unemployment census for 
1930 (classes A and B), brought up to 
June, 1931, by use of the official State 
indexes of employment. 
Biggest Drop in Building 

“Construction and contracting show the 

largest decline,” the report said; “next 
;comes manufacturing, centering in the 
metal and textile industries. Employ- 
ment in anthracite mining is 22 per cent 
lower than two years ago—a greater de- 
| cline than is shown for the bitmuinous 
coal industry. The latter's pay rolls, how- 
ever, were only slightly more than half 
what they were two years ago. In whole- 
sale trades employment has declined 
nearly 6 per cent; in retail more than 8 
per cent. 

“Average weekly earnings in manufac- 
turing industries had fallen from $27.53 in 
May, 1929, to $21.25 in June, 1931, a 22.8 
per cent decline. Average hourly earn- 
ings had fallen from 60 cents ‘in June, 
1930, to 55.9 in June, 1931. Part-time em- 
ployment shows a drop from an average 
of 50 hours a week ih the Spring of 1929 
to 38 hours in June, 1931, a 24 per cent 
reduction. 

Many Wage Reductions 

| “Wage reductions affecting approxi- 
mately 15 per cent of all workers in man- 
ufacturing industries show an average 
‘cut of 10.8 per cent, according to data 
voluntarily supplied by employers; not 
' . 

including reductions made and not re- 
ported, or cuts affecting employes laid off 
at one rate and rehired at a lower rate.” 

The Committee’s report recommended 
that the Governor appoint a representative 
state-wide committee on relief: 

(a) To take such immediate steps as 
are necessary in view of certain urgent 
local needs. 

(b) To gather accurate data as to prob- 
able Fall and Winter demands in all of the 
counties and the extent to which such 
can be met out of local tax funds and 
private contributions. 

(c) To consider the necessity and ex- 
tent of outside assistance in certain “dis- 
tressed” counties and areas, and to devise 
and consider ways and means for meet- 
ing or securing such help. 

To Study Use Of Tax Funds 

(d) To consider to what extent the 
necessary moneys and services must be 
secured from public tax funds. Extension 
of certain of the State services involves no 
constitutional difficulties. Further State 
appropriations will be called for to meet 
new and unexpected demands for mothers’ 
assistance. State constitutional prohibi- 
tion on other direct appropriations to 
persons in need should be considered in 
the light of the present problem. 

The report was submitted and signed by 
Horace F. Baker, chairman; John L, 
Hanna, Arthur Dunham, Edwin D. Solen- 
berger, Jacob Billikopf, Mrs. Helen Glenn 
| Tyson, J. Prentice Murphy. 
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WHEN WOODEN INDIANS WERE CIGAR STORE SIGNS? 


THE days when most every cigar store 
boasted a life-size wooden Indian were 
also the days of wastes and inefficien- 


cies in the old-time packing plant's; 


utilization of animal fats. 

In those days the fats from each 

ss of animals remained in two gen- 
eral groups—edible and inedible. The 
sub-dividing or grading of edible hog 
fats, for example, was either over- 
looked or considered of insufficient 
commercial or household advantages 
to warrant the expense. All, regard- 
less of operating source or degree of 
were converted into 


freshness, one 


grade of lard. A medium-quality prod- 
uct at best was the obvious result. 
High-quality standards were further 


thwarted by the slow methods of ren- 


THE NEW AND MODERN 


dering. Though lard fats deteriorate 
rapidly in the presence of moisture 
and atmospheric heat, the old-fash- 
ioned “wet” system allowed them to 
remain below sterilizing temperatures 
for hours while the huge rendering 
tanks were being filled and contents 
brought to the melting point. Seventy- 
two hours were usually required to 
complete a rendering operation. In the 
meantime, color, flavor and keeping 


qualities of product suffered. 


Today, due to Armour’s relentless 
search toward improvement, Armour 
lard fats are prepared under closest 
supervision and graded into no less 
than five distinct groups. Manufactur- 
ing and laboratory controls eliminate 


the antique methods which impaired 


quality and assure a distinct, uniform 
grade of lard from each group. And 


in six hours the entire job is finished! 


Thus has the new Armour and Com- 
pany not only developed the highest 
modern standards in lard quality, 
color and flavor, but has increased 
keeping qualities from thirty to fifty 
per cent — and greatly reduced 
rendering costs. Armour’s ‘Star’ 
Pure Lard is one of the brightest 
examples of Armour’s skill the 
It is 
as amazingly different from the strong, 
of the as 
the modern cigar store front is differ- 
ent from that which prevailed in the 
days of wooden Indians. 


* * 


in 
manufacture of cooking fats. 


yellowish lard 


“nineties” 
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ARMOUR ano COMPANY usa 
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a 7. | e e l 
Guided Exercises Infantile Paralysis D 


Of Convalescent 


Paralyties Urged 

‘ 

Public Health Service Cau- 

tions Against Beginning 

Training of Muscles Too 
Soon and Heavy Work 








The restoration of infantile paralysis 
victims and the prevention of deformities 
after the active stage of the disease may 
best be accomplished by carefully directed 
exercise, rest and mechanical relaxation of | 
the affected muscles under the supervi- 
sion of a competent physician, according 
to advice made available Aug. 18 at the 


United States Public Health Service. The 
following information also was made 
available: 


The training of the muscles should be 
begun as soon as the patient’s limbs can 
be moved freely without pain. In some 
cases this will be within three weeks after 
the initial attack and in some after a 
much longer period. It is possible also, 
to accomplish a great deal for cases that 
have been neglected for years. 

Ill-directed Exercise Harmful 


Premature manipulations, on the other 
hand, and ill-directed exercise, have often 
greatly retarded or prevented the maxi- 
mum recovery possible. Allowing patients 
to be on their feet too soon and too much 
has perhaps caused more crippling than 
any other factor in the care, or lack of 
care, of these patients. Weight bearing 
is very deleterious to weakened muscles. 

Careful watch must be kept from the 
very start to prevent toe drop, toeing out, 
a sagging shoulder, or other positions 
which stretch weakened muscles. Sand- 
bags and boxes in bed, and cradles to 
bear the weight of the bedclothes, are 
some of the devices which are useful for 
this purpose. The other problem of bring- 
ing back the maximum of strength to the 
weakened muscles can only be solved by 
carefully directed exercises. | 

In most, cases this duty falls best upon | 
parents, who must first be trained by the | 
family physician. It is for his guidance | 
in prescribing the exercises, and from time 
to time changing them as the muscles gain 
in strength, that this paper has been writ-| 
ten. It therefore assumes a knowledge) 
of muscle and joint anatomy, but goes 
into detail concerning the exercises, with 
which the physician is presumably un- 
familiar. 

Outside Stimulus Advisable | 


It should never be left to the patient | 
to do his exercises alone, even when he 
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Increases Slightly For Some Foods 
Fewer New Cases Reported for Laid to Training 


The Week, However, in 


; | 
New York City 
Infantile paralysis increased slightly in Responsibility on Mothers to 


prevalence throughout the United States / ® : | 
in the week ended Aug. 15, although Make Tasting Experiencés | 
Always Pleasant, Says 


fewer new cases were reported in this} 
week in New York City, which has been} z 
Federal Specialist 


the center of the recent outbreak, it was) | 
stated orally Aug. 20 at the United States | 
Public Health Service. | 


Massachusetts and New Jersey reported BY Mrs. Rowena Schmidt Carpenter | 
considerable increases in infantile pa- Bureau of Home Economics, Department 
ralysis, however, during the weeky closed | of) Commerce | 
Aug. 15, as compared to the previous} Questions on eating habits and food | 
week, according to the statement. Notable refusals are all tied up with human re- 
increases in prevalence in this week also | jationships. They are acquired habits | 
were reported by Ohio, Indiana, Illinois,| that have come through what has hap-| 
Michigan, Wisconsin and Minneseta. The| pened to the child from the earliest be- 
following information also was made/ginning of his eating experiences. It 


available: jisn’t easy to tell a mother that this is 
Throughout the country in the week all her fault, that she’s wholly to blame, 
ended Aug. 15 the number of infantile and it isn’t fair because other members 
paralysis cases reported was 1,031, as com-|of the family may be more responsible 
pared to 1,029 in the week previous. New)|than she for some of the circumstances 
cases reported in New York City numbered surrounding the child's eating. 
512 in the latter week and 591 in the| But dt is fair, and it is easier to tell 
former. New York State, however, re-/her, that the child’s eating experiences | 
ported an increase in the period of from/are her responsibility. One person has 
85 cases to 88 new cases, not including/to be responsible always. The mother's | 
those occurring in the metropolis. _—_| responsibilities are manifold; she has to| 
It still is too early to state definitely | account for herself and her husband and | 
whether the outbreak of infantile paral-' everyone else who has a finger in the pie 
ysis, which seems to be spreading from | of child training. | 
New York, is under control. While the} 3 
center of the outbreak, New York City, | Responsibility On Mothers 
is reporting decreases in new cases, a} One can help mothers feel how keen 
few of the nearby areas are reporting | is this responsibility in matters of eating 
increases, which is natural, because in-| by reminding them that children are born 
fantile paralysis is communicable inas- without tastes as we know thém, without | 
much as it may be carried by anybody /| likes and dislikes, preferences and preju- 
who comes in contact with it. Carriers|dices. There are only four primary tastes 
may spread the disease without having it| at birth, for salt, sweet, acid and bitter, 


themselves. land all others are acquired, built up 
— through tasting experiences. Mothers 
must see that tasting experiences are! 


States Establish 
Fund to Support 
Country Schools 


pleasant, occurring in the midst of calm, | 
happy surroundings, and that the food 
prepared is good in every respect. There 
jis no excuse for serving a child lumpy, 
half cold, reheated cereal, and one 
| really can't blame the child who refuses | 
| it. Part of che responsibility of | 
| mothers is to make the standard of prep- | 
|aration so good that the child will like 

- what is served him, and will at the same 
Plan Designed to Assist ee little by little what good food 
Areas Whose Revenue Is) 
Inadequate, Office of Ed- 


ucation Asserts 


to eat 





| 

The laws of habit formation apply to! 
food habits along with all the others. A| 
pleasant environment plays its part. | 
Repetition is necessary, tasting and re- 
tasting, not the same food meal after 
meal, but time after time, until the flavor, 


islikes of Child | 


{Continued from Page 1.1 


is old enough to understand his »wn case.| ennium were Arkansas, Illinois, Michigan, 
The response of muscle and nerve is de-| Mississippi, New York, North Carolina, 
pendent on the strength of the stimulus,/Qhio, Oklahoma, Tennessee, and Texas. 
and the volition of the patient is greatly) Of these, Arkansas appropriated under 
aided by the outside stimulus of a word! the 1929 law to the equalization fund, | 
of command. which had been established in 1927, $750,- 

When a muscle does not function at all| 600 a year from the proceeds of the newly 
it is a help if the physician puts lus} created income tax and an equal amount 
hand on the muscle to be contracted and | from the tobacco tax; Mlinois increased the 
performs the movement passively, whi'e| State distributive fund from which the 
urging the patient to make the greatest | equalization fund is derived 25 per cent; 
possible effort. This is not what is usually | Michigan and North Carolina each dou- 


|advance; the value of punishment imme- 


understood by the term “passive move- | 
ment,” because as far as the patient's will | 
is concerned it is active. : | 

The patient’s mental attitude is always | 
the first obstacle to be overcome. Whoever | 
directs the exercises should discourage “I 
can't,” and make the patient feel that “ne | 
never has, but he is going to.” 
are to be a success at all a great amount 
of faith and enthusiasm is necessary on | 


bled their appropriations for equalization 
1929; Texas increased the annual amount 
for the biennium 1929-1931 over that for | 
the preceding biennium from $1,600,000 to 
$2,500,000. 


Percentages estimated in a few cases, 
show that the equalization grants ranged | 


by the State of North Carolina to 10 per | 
cent in New Jersey. These percentages 


texture, color, and all other characteris- | 
tics become thoroughly familiar to the} 
child. The law of satisfaction does its| 
work—satisfied appetit: may be all the 
child needs, but under special circum- 
stances, a word of commendation may be 
spoken to the slow eater who has finished 
promptly, er to the finicky child who has 
eaten happily. In this connection let me 
suggest the value of occasional rewards for 
merit as opposed to bribes flaunted in 


diately and calmly when the occasion de- 
mands, as opposed to threats of punish- 
ment held over the child in advance. 


In all habit formation the early start 
is important. The mother who is start- 
ing out to train a new baby has a much 
simpler task than the mother of a two 
or three year old who discovers undesir- 


If they | from 88 per cent of the money provided | able habits that must be corrected. Here 


are a few simple rules that may help to 
guide mothers who are building food habits 


the part of the physician or parent WhO} have added significance when the extent | from the ground up: 


oversees the exercises. : | 
While performing the exercises the para- | 


| 
lyzed limbs should be uncovered, as the | 


action of the muscles can not be ac- 
curately observed through clothing. When 
the paralysis is extensive, the patient, if 
a young child, should be entirely un- 
dressed for the treatment. 

A table or other hard, smooth, horizonal 
surface, preferably not the floor, is ab- 
sclutely necessary for the proper perform- 
anc? of the exercise, as it e.iminates a3 
much as possible the resistance of friction 
and enables a weak muscle to perform 
movements which would be wholly impos- 
sible for it on a soft, yielding surface like 
that of a bed or couch. The table should 
be wide enough to allow the ful! sweep 
o* the leg in hip abduction when the pa- 
tient is lving on the back, or in hip flexion 
when lying on the side. 

Water Sometimes Used 


In some cases, movements can be more 
easily made in warm water, or in warm 
salt water of increased buoyancy. It is 
usually best, however, to do the real train- 
ing on the table, where the motion and 
Fosition can be accurately supervised, leav- 
ing the water exercises for patients who 
have learned the movements which they 
need to practice and those which they 
need to avoid. 

In all exercise periods, the whole atten- 
tion of the patient should be required, or 
his ability to use his muscles will be much 
undereslimated and the exercises will be 
much less effective. For this reason it is 
desirabie that no person except the one 
who directs the exercises should be pres- 
ent. The presence of other children should 
be absolutely prohibited and no_ toys 
should be allowed. If the parents are 
ingenious the exercises themselves may be 
turned into an interesting game, without 
on that account making any sacrifice of 
precision in the performance of them. 

The following exercises are given in or- 
der of progression from those« which the 
weakest muscles are capable of perform- 
ing to those which require normal 
strength. In fitting the exercises to the 
patient, each group of muscles must be 
tested as to what it can do, and given as 
hard an exercise as it is capable of per- 
forming without fatigue. As soon as the 
muscles outgrow the exercise first given, 
it should be discarded and the one next 
in order of strength should be taken up, 
and so on. 


Muscle Classification 

A rough method of classifying the 
muscles according to the amount of re- 
Sistance they can overcome is the fol- 
lowing: 

1. Normal muscle—compare with other 
side if the latter is unaffected. 
_ 2. Muscle capable of overcoming gravy- 
ity and outside force—good. 

3. Muscle capable of overcoming gravity 
alone—fair. Z 

4. Muscle capable of overcoming friction 
of joint and table—poor. 

5. Muscle incapable of producing move- 
ment but showing contraction—trace. 

6. Muscle showing no tightening of 
tendon or muscle belly—totally paralyzed. 

This furnishes a simple means of re- 
cording and noting progress. Thus, if the 
knee can be extended while the patient 
lies on his side, the quadriceps belongs 
to class 4. If, later, it can be extended 
when the patient sits on the table with 


his legs hanging down, it belongs to class 


3, etc. 


In every case where the operator resists 


with his hand the action of a set of 


muscles, he should be careful to graduate 
his resistance from weak at the beginning 
of the movement to strong in the middle, 


of the 
movement, in acordance with the change 


and to weak again at the end 


of State participation in public school 
costs is known. | 

Statutory provision for equalization 
funds in most instances stipulates the 
amount to be appropriated for each year; | 
in a few States the amount is determined 
at the time the appropriation is made. 
The tendency in this respect seems to be 
toward the former plan. In seven States 
a part or all of the proceeds of certain 
taxes are assigned to these funds; in 10, 
appropriations are made from the general 
State fund; while in three they are de- 
rived from some other State school fund. 
The method of distribution is based on 
the inability of the local school corpora- 
tion to provide minimum standards in all ! 
cases with a wide variation in the details 
of the plans. 

It has been pointed out that State grants 
have recently been made for various pur- 
;poses. Obviously these are all made in 
order that education may be brought to 
{all sections of the State. In the method 
jof distributing school funds the question 
of equalization is frequently overlooked. | 
But the foregoing description indicates 
that the ability of a school corporation 
to provide adequately is more generally 
recognized now than ever before as an 
important factor to be considered in 
oe legislation for State school sup- 
port. 


Poisonous Plants Grown 
As Natural Insecticide 


Chemists of the United States Depart- 
ment of Agriculture are studying the pos- 
sibilities of utilizing poisonous domestic 
plants, or of introducing foreign poisonous 


plants, as sources of insecticides. Pyre- 
thrum and tobacco, twg of our most ef- 
fective insecticides, ar® expensive, and 


| this country is dependent almost wholly | 
{on Japan and Europe for pyrethrum. The 
|chemists have found that three tropical 
|plants—Derris, cube, and _haiari—are 
promising sources of a new and highly 
| effective poison, rotenone. ; 

_ Experiments indicate that rotenone is a 
double-acting poison more poisonous than 
pure nicotine as a contact insecticide, 
rivaling pyrethrum in toxicity to many 
insects, and showing some promise of re- 
placing arsenic as a stomach insecticide 
nonpoisonous to men or animals. 

The 60,000.000 pounds of arsenates this 
country uses annually retail for about 
$7,000,000. If farmers can cultivate these 
tropical plants in the warm regions of 
the United States and in the Territories. 
it may reduce the cost of fighting the 
insect pests and also provide profitable 
crops in areas where cotton has ceased 
to be profitable. The chemists are also 
| Studying other poisonous plants with the 
hope of finding some that can be grown 
as field crops in the temperate regions.— 
Issued by the Department of Agriculture. 


movements should be carried smoothly 
through the full are of motion, and as- 
sistance given at the end when the patient 
cannot complete the arc actively. 
One Rest Day a Week 
It is a good rule to let the patient go 


through all his exercises once a day for! 


six days in the week. The one day off 
prevents his becoming stale. Each exercise 
may be performed 10 or 12 times in suc- 
cession with pause enough between the 
movements for complete recovery from 
fatigue, so that the second movement is 
done as strongly as the first and 
tenth as the second. 

Where contractures of joints exist, they 
should be done away with before exercises 
are attempted. When a weakened muscle 


in leverage that takes place during the is kept on the stretch by contracted 
movement. The resistance at every point antagonists there is no possibility of 
should be just a little less than would stcp | strengthening it until the resistance is 
the movement. It is time to begin resist- | removed. 

ance in any given exercise when the In all ‘exercises and positions the 
movement can be performed freely with- | stretching of weakened muscles is to be 
out resistance to its fullest extent. All| carefully avoided. 








the 


Set Good Standards 

Begin early in infancy to set good stand- | 
ards and to introduce a variety of foods. 
Give a little at a time of each new food, | 
and repeat these smal! tastes from time! 
to time. Don't be surprised if a baby 
spits out his food. 
; That has nothing to do with his liking 
it as we know “liking.” It is new to him 


|in taste, texture, and perhaps in tempera- 


ture, and he rejects it automatically. Try 
again, without forcing him, or being your- 
self disturbed. | 


Have regular times for the child's meals, | 


|and make the stage setting attractive and 


circumstances happy. As he gets older 
and eats with the family, see that good 
examples in eating are set for him. 


Encourage self help early in life. Be 
casual, calm, apparently unconcerned 
about the child’s eating, he will not get the 
feeling that there is either stress or dis- 
tress in his mealtime. 


Don't take up the cudgel of-the nutri- 
tionist whose duty it is to emphasize the 
nutritive qualities of every good food, in 
other words, don’t feed each mouthful to 
the “very-good-for-you” refrain. Children 
get tired of eating what is good for them. | 
if they have to eat it with that in mind 
each meal. Do the minimum of talking at 
the table about food matters. Let eating 
be done as a matter of course, and center 
conversation on other things. 


(The foregoing is an authorized 
summary of an address delivered be- 
fore the Conference of Nutritionists 
of the American Red Cross, Wash- 
ington, D. C., Aug. 18, 1931.) 
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Information regarding these publications 
may be obtained by writing to the de- 
partment in the State given below. 


Calif.—sth Bienn. Rept. of Div. of Architec- 
ture, Dept. of Public Works for f. yr. ended 
Dec. 1, 1930. Geo. B. McDougal, State Archi- 
tect. Sacramento, 1931. 





m 4J.—2nd_ Ann. Message of Hon. Morgan F. 
“arson, Goy. to 155th Legisl. Jan. 13 k 

Trenton, 1931 om 
Va.—Professional Engineers, Architects and 


Land Surveyors entitled by Law to Prac- 
tice in State for yr. 1931. C. G. Massie, 
Lynchburg, Va., Secy. Richmond, 1931. 
Me.—Survey and Rept. of River and Stream 
Conditions in State. Mar. 9, 1931. Sub- 
mated to Gov. by W. J. Brennan, Augusta, 
Utah—Bienn. Rept. of State Prison for Bienn 
Period ended Je. 30, 1930 Submitted to 
Warden by E. I. Thoresen, Clerk. Salt Lake 
City, 1930: 
ans.—18th Ann. Rept 
Marshal for 1930 
Douglas A. Graham, 
1931 
De!l.—Ann. Rept. of 
f.-yr. ended Dec 
Chairman. Dover, 
W. Va.—1l10th Bienn 
Control for period 
1930 Submitted 
Bredley, Pre: 
N. C.—Bienn 
{ riod July 1 
to Gov. by 
1931 
Mass. 


of Dept. of State Fire 
Submitted to Gov. by 
Fire Marshal. Topeka 


State Highway 
31, 1930 Pr. V. 
1931 
Rept 
July 1, 
to Gov 
Charleston 
Rept. of State's Prison for pe- 
1928, to Je. 30, 1930. Submitted 
J. W. Bunn, Chairman. Raleigh, 


Dept. for 
du Pont 


of State Bd. of 
1927, to Je. 30 
by Henry N. 
1930 


Ann, Rept. of Comr. of Public 
for yr. ended Nov. 30, 1930 
Gen. Assembly by Alfred F. 
Boston, 1931 

Mont.—15th Ann. Rept. of Banking Dept., for 
f. yr. ended Je. 30, 1930. Submitted to Gov. 
by G. M. Robertson, Supt. Helena, 1930. 

S. C.—25th Ann. Rept. of State Bank Exam- 
inters for period Jan. 1, 1930, to Sept. 30, 
1930. Submitted to Gov. by Albert S. Fant, 
Bank Commissioner Columbia, 1931 

Fla.—Ann. Rept. of Exec. Secy. of State 
Soc. for year ended Jan. 31, 1931 
Robertson, Secy Tallahassee, 1931 

N. C.—Univ. of N. C. Record. School of Library 
Science, 1931-1932. Raleigh, 1931 5 

Ss. C.—Supplemen Rept. of Secy. of 
to Gen. Assembly Election Nov, 4, 
Columbia, 1930 


Safety 
Submitted to 
Foote, Comr. 


Hist 
Jas. A, 





State 
1930 


Hil.—7th State Budget for Biennium beginning 
July 1, 1931. and ending Je. 30, 1933. Sub- 
mitted to 57th General Assembly by Gov 
Springfield, 1931 

Calif.—Rept. of Comm. for Study of Eduel 
Problems—Vol. 1. Jan. 5, 1931. Submitted 
to Gov. by Susan M. Dorsey, Chairman. 


Sacramento, 1931. 
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Parental Responsibility and Citizen Interest | 


Child care is not “some sentimental frill 
on the far fringe or public interest,” but 
rather it is a vital, throbbing, major con- 
cern of national, State and local govern- 
ment and citizen interest as well as pa-| 





| 


properly nourished. This does not neces- | 
sarily mean undernourishment from lack | 
of food, but reflects the lack of knowl-| 
edge on the part of those who control} 
the children’s diet. 


— YEARLY INDEX PAGE 1420 


|mittee of the White House Conference on 


jand of the children whose parents espe- 
|cially need the benefit of modern knowl- 


Many children do not | 
receive the proper kind and variety of | 
nourishment because of the ignorance of | 
their mothers as to what are the best 
foods for children of various ages and 
stages of physical development. 

| 


Another Million Have 
Defective Speech | 


Then, too, it was discovered that 1,000,- | 
000 have defective speech. Another 1,000,- | 


rental responsibility, George A. Hastings, 
Administrative Assistant to the President 
and a member of the Continuation Com- 


Child Health and Protection, declared in 
a recent radio address. 

As a result of the work of the Confer- 
ence, Mr. Hastings said, there is available 
for the first time a clear picture of the 
normal and normally nurtured children 


|Broadcasting Company, 


edge and the helping hand of the com- 


|munity to rear and protect their families. 


delivered over 
the Columbia 
follows in full 


Mr. 
associated 


Hastings’s address, 
stations of 


text: 

If you would not take $1,000,000 for 
the children you will tuck in bed in your 
home tonight, think how rich is the 
country which has 45,000,000 of them! 

When they come trooping in from play 
tonight, tired and tousled, they will repre- 
sent. not only riches beyond value to their 
parents and to the Nation, but 45,000,000 
very vocal and concrete problems of sup- 
pers, baths and bedtime 


Each Has Personality 


Solely Individual 


Every single boy and girl represents ¢ 
personality, individuality, and need all his 
or her own. They comprise such an army} 
that even if we could see them all we 
wouldn’t know much about them as a 
mass and nothing about them individually. 

But 1,200 picked people who know most 
about children have found out a great 
deal about them for us. At the request 
of the President of the United States they 
spent more than a year studying children 
@nd their health, play, food and behavior, 
yes, and studying their parents too. Then 
these teachers, physicians, mental experts 
and social workers wrote wnat they had 
learned and came together for a great 
national meeting in Washington last 
November as the White House Conference 
on Child Health and Protection. The 
Conference was called by President 
Hoover, and Dr. Ray Lyman Wilbur, the 
Secretary of ‘the Interior, was its chajr- 
man, | 

If you think that anything about what's 
good for a boy or girl was overlooked just | 
read their reports which are now com- 
ing from the printers. The cream of the 
reports was skimmed off for the addresses 
and newspaper accounts of the meeting. 
It wes the greatest gathering entirely de- 
voted to children ever held in this coun- 
try, indeed in any country. President 
Hoover expressed the keynote of the meet- 
ing: 

“We approach all problems of child- 
hood with: affection,” he said in opening 
the conference. 

It was natural to expect that viewpoint 
from a man who had saved from suffer- 
ing and starvation hundreds of thousands 
of children, who were the innocent vic- 
tims of war and neglect in Europe. No 
wonder he and his associates came back to 
America dedicated to seeing that so far 
as humanly possible our own children| 
should be well born, reared, safeguarded | 
and educated. Our common hope and! 
plan for them is the fullest measure of 
health, pretection and training to develop 
into strong, happy, useful men and women. 


| 


Parental Safeguards 
Not Sufficient 


That White House Conference boiled 
down its comprehensive findings, and the 
essence represents the safeguards and 
benefits that the fathers and mothers of 
America should seek for their children. 
The experts agreed, of course, that the 
parents themselves can do tke most for 
children but they recognized, too, that 
there are many safeguards and services 
to childhood which parents alone can not 
provide—such as pure milk and water, 
health protection and opportunities for 
play in crowded cities. Here the commu- 
nity, the State and the Nation can help 

The Conference crystallized into a set 
of standards and principles the best 
knowledge there is available about care 
of children. They ‘called it “The Child- 
ren’s Charter.” It was aptly 
as the Magna Charta of childhood. It was 
precisely that—a bill of rights of American 
boys and girls. 

I shall tell you some of the things they 
set down in that charter as the rights of 
children. But before I do so I want to 
recall again those 45,000,000 children 
whose adventures for today are ending 
as night falls on the land. What did the 
experts find out about them? 

Most important of all. they found that 
35.000,000 of the 45,000,000 are happy, 
active, reasonably normal youngsters. They 
represent seven-ninths of all. Moreover, 
there are 1,500,000 specially gifted children. 
| This reflects the soundness of our Amer- 
ican stock 
| But 6,000,000 of the children were im- 


| referred to. 
lof child health and protection which all 
Now we need | 
not grope and guess about helping chil-| l 
We know what they need and how| 45,000,000 children, but to the 


described | 


600 have weak or damaged hearts. Many 
of these defects can be prevented or reme- 
died and the conference explained how. | 
Three quarters of a million have behavior | 
problems that parents and teachers need | 
expert advice and help to correct. Nearly | 
500,000 are mentally backward. Tubercu- | 
losis has laid its harsh hand on 380,000. | 
Deafness afflicts 360,000. | 
Not all the children will come hopping} 
and skipping into the house tonight. Some | 
in braces and wheel chairs have sat all 
day wistfully watching the other boys and! 
girls at play, for 300,000 children are 
crippled. Sixty-four thousand, too, are! 
growing up in the darkness of partial or! 
complete blindness. Two hundred thou- 
sand have developed conduct difficulties— 
“delinquency,” the experts called it. They, 
if neglected, will be the gunmen and 
gangsters of tomorrow. Half a million! 
children lack parental support, or as the! 
Committee said, are “dependent.” 


So for the first time we have a clear, 
picture both of the normal and normally 
nurtured children and of the children 
whose parents especially need the benefit} 
of modern knowledge and the helping} 
hand of the community to rear and protect | 
their families. 


It is not strictly accurate to speak even 
of all the normal millions of children as| 
trooping home from play. Sad to relate,| 
thousands of them have no homes, and} 
many have little play. Indeed too many | 
thousands are being deprived of child- 
hood’s most precious privilege of play and 
are being. stunted in body and mind by} 





|premature toil beyond their strength and/| 


years. e 


Problem of Health 
Of Parents Studied 


It was not strange that the Conference 
studied carefully the reasons why there} 
are so many orphans and what kind of | 
care they receive. Naturally great stress, 
was laid on keeping both the children and} 
their parents healthy. After all, the best 
way to help an orphan is to’ keep his 
father and mother alive. 


Well, what did the conference do about |} 


it all? It adopted and started to put 
into effect the children’s charter I have 
This is a set 


the experts agreed upon. 
dren. 


fathers and mothers and teachers and 
officials can help. 


If these standards are actually put into! 


effect a larger percentage of. American 
children of the present and future will 
be happier and healthier and better pre- 
pared to take their places in the world. 


They will have a fairer chance to grow) 


up strong, sound and useful men and 
women. And for the unfortunate and 
handicapped children, the kind of care 
and safeguarding which they individually 
require will be provided. 


These principles will not be established | 


or standards realized in a day. This will 
be the work of years for parents, teach- 
ers, physicians, legislators, public officials 
and public and private 
Beencies. It is worthy of our best thought, 
veal, teamwork and stick-to-itiveness. 

The Children's Charter sets forth the 
vights “of every child regardless of race, 
or color, or situation, wherever he may live 
under the protection of the American 
flag.” ; 

Eighteen fundamental rights of child- 
|hood are recognized. They begin with 
| spiritual and moral training to help him 
|stand firm under the pressure of life. 
They range from safeguarding his per- 
sonality to protecting him from physical 
harm, and accident and neglect; from 
health and education to training for par- 
| enthood. 

Every child's own personality is recog- 
nized as his most precious right. 
and the love and security which a home 
provides is the ideal set forth for every 
child, and for the child deprived, for any 
cause, of his own home, foster care in 
the nearest substitute for that home 

Health protection includes care of the 
mother before the child is born, training 
of the child for healthy growth from in- 
fancy to manhood. This will fit him for 
the advantages of education, recreation 
and vocational training. 

For the unfortunate, the crippled and 
handicapped the right to treatment and 





of standards | Providing the common maak a necessary 


child-caring} 


A home | 


training according to his need, is declared | 
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Se } E illus. 377 sop. 
Lond., John Lane, 1930. 31-14618 
. . 1 Hale, Oron J. Germany and dinlomatic revo- 
President ~ Emergency Com- lution: ——e 233 p. Phila. Univ. of 
. Pa pss. 193 21-148 

mittee Says Many Needed Sarsia’ Caibbert. Short outline of oe 
* ga = s+ - history from ancient 1es to present day. 
Tasks Otherwise Would 95 p., Ulus. Lond., Warren & Phillips, 1931. 
. : * 31-14284 
P , Harrison, Geo. B. Second Elizabethan jour- 
Not Be Done fer Years ; Nal. record of those things most talked of 
ee a veer’ ere 401 p. Lond., Con- 
ea | __ ste "0., 1931. 3 0! 

[Continued from Page 1.) Hine, R yeas L. Mirror for Soc. of Fric 

ay ; story of Hitchi akers 15 } 
are unfamiliar, or for which they are not) Lona., G. SAY ae wane 1930" P51-14401 
hysically fit. Hinman, E. H. Study of food o sasscaee 
Ee E Tood of m« ulto 
It is estimated by social work executives ee Sean idae) (The is (Ph. D.)—Cornell 

’ i A V Jo A saltin e, 193 

considerably larger than the amount spent | P bee 


31-14435 








to pay workers. Jenkins, John G. Perceptual determinant n 
+ . | Plane designs, Thesis (Ph. D.) 
Many Kinds of Work Done } univ., 1929.) 24-46 p.. iliu Lan 
Almost every conceivable type of pub- Pa., Lancaster press, 1930 31 





Jones, Vincent. Essentials in teaching 





lic work has been undertaken. Parks were mens an ys : f 
cleaned, grass mowed, underbrush thinned., [. R. gones? dog} LOS: Angeles., Calif. 
Culverts and ovens for cooking are built | Jordan, Gerald R. Intolerance of Chrictiat <3 
on picnic grounds. Public grounds were 169 p. N. Y., Fleming H. Revell co.. 1 Hi 
sodded, flower beds planted. Trees and 3 

era ton ame! Kennedy, Robt. E. More mellows, 
shrubbery were cultivated and planted on! N. y.’Dodd, Mead & co., 1931 


public lands. Play-grounds were cleaned Kerr, Hugh T, Old things new. 192 p 











up and graded. Golf courses were sodded,|. Fleming H. Revell co., 1931 

graded, weeded, and mowed. Stone walks | /0t. Ferdinafid. End of the ancient world 
are built in parks. Public grounds are, #24 ar cnn eee lus. (Biss 
landscaped. Public lakes were cleaned,| 454 p. N. ¥., A. A. Knopf 1931.” $ess6i5 
and drainage work donc, irrigation ditches Mackenzie, C. First Athenian mem F 
dug and sewers installed. Picnic grounds) ,,2, b0n4d.. Cass e €O., 1931 





Miley, Hugh H. Internal anat 





were cleaned, efhlarged and made more ny of Euryurus 
$ 


C erythropygus (Brandt.) (Diplopola hesi 
accessible. (Ph. D.)=Obio state univ: ssaen” rn 
a 95 ‘, . 1 ao? . ae 

Old gravel pits have been graded and! ,22°.. Columbus, 1930 31-14438 


Nansen, Fridtjof. Through Caucasus to Vo ga: 








made into playgrounds. Unsafe build-| tr. by G. C. Wheeler. 255 p. N.Y. W 
ings have been razed. Sanitary dressing) | W. Norton & co., 1921 " 31-26733 
rooms and toilets at swimming pools and Noe, Adolf C. Golden days of soviet Russia. 
skating .rinks have been constructed to = Y cee 1s. Chicago, Thos. 8. Rockwell 
5 5 ; , a3 . ARC 
replace dilapidated, unsanitary ones. | pares, Sir Bernard. My Russian memoirs 623 
Water mains have been installed, and p. Lond., J. Cape, 1931 31-14516 
electric lines and telephone wires placed) Pasley, Sir Thos, bart. P sca rnals, 
where none were before. Zoos have been! $7'3;' (0 rept BY. When. in command 
beautified and made better for animals.| Jupiter (50): ed. by Rodney MS Peciee a9 
Public buildings were cleaned, painted p. Lond.. J. M. Dent & sons, 1931. 31-14298 
and beautified. Public amusement parks | Reasin, Ewell K. Essence of our faith. 158 
of all sorts were improved. Rough streets) P;,,, Nashville. Tenn. Cumberland oe ae 
repaved. Bad crossings widened and made , Walter L. Complete backgammon, 
safe. Public schools were given adequate | ed. by Shepard Barclay 113 p. 
heating plants, and are made more habit- - ¥., Cosmopolitan book corp., 1981 
cing Pip : m Have 31-14602 
able. Parking spaces for automobiles were Richmond, Sir Herbert W. Navy in. India. 


cleaned and enlarged. 





















1763-1783. 432 p. Lond., E. Benn, 193) 
Gloves Ss Ss ri : 
iloves and Shoes Provided Robinson, B. America awakening, 
Canvas gloves were provided for tender story of gr r ious fraud. 239 p. Mos- 
hands and heavy boots for fect used to! . COW: Id, “Psychiana’, 1931 31-14388 
Salmon, Edward D. Imperiel Spain; rise of 
light shoes ' 
= | empire and dawn of odern sea-power. 
Lunches, carfare, and working clothes (Berkshire studies in Eur histor} 5 
are provided where necessary. As far as) <,P: N.Y. H. Holt & co., 19: 
nee . : : Strachey, Giles L. Portraits in miniati 
possible, these committees try to make it other ‘essays 217 p Lond., Chat 
as easy on the inexperienced worker as Windus, 1931 : 
possible. In return, committee leaders | Thomson, ee: Beatrice (Ramee Four mus 
r Pr nir : , ep Ser sicis ; sketches f ande! layd 3ach, 
report that men hired usually try to give} Mosart. ‘124 p. Lond., Sheldon press aes 
a good day’s work. It is seldom necessary, rae f ; i *  31-14286 
they say, to discharge a man because he! Toynbee, Arnold J. Journey to China. 345 p. 
does not make an honest effort. Lond., Constable & co., 1931. 31-14604 


GOVERNMENT BOOKS 
AND PUBLICATIONS 


Documents described under this heading 
are obtainable at prices stated, exclusive 
of postage, from the Inquiry Division of 
The United States Daily. The Library 
of Congress card numbers care given. 
In ordcriff9, full title, and not the card 
numbers, shoul be given. 


the duty of parents and the community. | 
There is lots more packed into that 
|meaty, suggestive charter. Any father 
and mother who doesn’t read it is missing 
something. And when you have read it 
j you will ask: Am I doing what a parent 
should for my children? Is my community 


|for all children and which can not 
assured by individual parents alone? 


be 












What would it mean, not only to the Lawiessness in Law Enforeement—Report 
| ; Nation if the National Commission on Law Ot 
| the principles of the White House Con- ance and Enforcement, No, 11. 
|ference were tf¥nslated “into practice? |, 1931. Price. 69 ce me 
| President Hoover who called the Confer- —— PAID UNRES LEAR OS 
{ence and inspires the movement to carry seventh Annual Amer. Voc. Dairy and Poul- 
its recommendatictns into effect, recog-| try Conv.--Announcement of * * *. St. 
‘nized that this would reach back to the, Louis. Mo., Oct. 10. 1931, Mize Cire. No. 7, 


Fed. Bd. for Voc, Ed. Free 


roots of many current problems. He said:| , New Genus and Eight New Species of Ich- 










“If we could have but one generation of neumon-Flies—Desci of * with 
porperly born, trained, educated and}! taxonomic notes let No. 2882, from 
healthy children, a thousand other prob-| the proceedings of S. Nath Museum, 
lems of government would vanish.” [MOL #8 

The health and protection of children ; : 
|is the joint and paramount duty of the| must be done community by community. 
parent and the statesman. Child care is; You can help your children by attending 


not some sentfental, insignificant frill 
on the far fringe of public interest. It is 
a vital, throbbing, major concern of na- 
tional, State and local government and 
citizen interest as *well as parental re- 
sponsibility. 


the local conference when it is held. 

How much is your city or village, your 
county or your State doing now to assure 
better homes, schools, recreation for nore 
mal ehildren and to cere for sick, crippled, 
orphaned and needy children? Jhat more 
should they do? Your own children will 
benefit from a well-rounded program of 
child care in your locality. 





Each Community 
Must Share Task 


The task is for each community in the eee by Rong Bee ae i —_ 
5 . > ana ations ¢ € nite mouse one- 
c <tible 
land to tap and direct the inexhaustibl ference are a permanent treasure house 


reservoirs of affection and solicitude for 
children. Communities will do their share 
only as parents show their interest and 
ask the public authorities for the special 
kinds of help they need to safeguard and 
rear their children in an atmosphere of 
opportunity. The concrete steps necessary 
to realize in practice the clear and au- 
thoritative standards enunciated in the 


of detailed information on the rearing of 
children? They were compiled for you and 
your children. To share them consult the 
public or private child-caring agencies of 
your own community or the White House 
Conference on Child Health and Pro- 
tection, Department of the Interior, 
Washington, D. C. 





Children’s Charter are a national chal-| You are indebted for this broadcast to 
lenge. No single generation can hope to the Columbia Broadcasting System and 
do all of this, but it should do all it can. | the American Child Health Association, 
It is the patient work of years to com- | 0f 450 Seventh Avenue, New York City, 
bat poverty, sickness and crime. The which is rendering invaluable s¢ vice in 
forces of public understanding and public | disseminating the lessons of the White 
opinion must be focussed to change | House Conference. 
worn-out laws and energize public au- As I close, I think of the 45,000.000 rest- 
thority in the task of child conservation | less little dynamos which will be turned 
and protection. off in sleep tonight in the homes of the 
Plans are being carried forward for a land. They will not only be recharged 


local follow-up White House Conference 
in your State, community or county to ex- 
plain and put into practice the principles 
of the Washington meeting. 


with energy for the childhood adventures 
of tomorrow, but they are the power- 
house of America's future strength, sta- 
The work | bility and progress. 
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Loan Security 
Problem of Bank 
In Depression 


Lending Institutions Turn to 
Investments as Means of 
Providing Turnover for 
Funds 


By John Fields 
President, Federal Land Bank of Wichita 


All who are engaged in the financing of 
farming have found their work increas- 
ingly complicated and difficult in recent 
years, and especially so in recent months. 


Lending institutions of all kinds in agri- 
cultural districts are besieged by appli- 
cants for loans, many of whom have no 
basis of credit left because of obligations 
arising from instalment purchases which 
are consuming all of the proceeds of crop 
production, and still remain undischarged. 


Sales Resistance 


It serves no useful purpose now to men- 
tion the fact that many thousands of farm 
families have consistently worked to keep 
their expenditures within their incomes, 
and have maintained that degree of sales 
resistance which is essential to keeping 
their business affairs in sound condition. 
Even they are having difficulties with low 
prices of farm products while the cost of 
things which must be bought still remains 
relatively high. 

But these farmers have not exhausted 
their basis of credit, and are finding little 
difficulty in obtaining such loans as they 
may require to continue their farming op- 
erations without interruption. Loans may 
safely be made to them because they have 
demonstrated their ability to keep their 
business affairs in order, and they have 
adequate security for the loans they wish 
to obtain. Comparatively few of them, 
however, are finding it necessary to bor- 
row, even now. 


Increasing pressure is being put upon 
lending institutions from two chief sources. 


Volume Falls Off 


Manufacturing industries, and those en- 
gaged in the complicated machinery of 
distribution and sale of manufactured 
products, are sorely troubled because their 
methods of installment selling and the 
financing of spending which worked to 
their advantage for so long have ceased 
to produce the volume of results desired 
Having taken'’away from many farmers 
the basis of credit on which loans may 
be made with safety, they feel aggrieved 
because lending institutions refuse to 
make loans in sufficient volume to keep 
business good in the rural districts. 


The most difficult demands upon lend- 
ing institutions are coming from farmers 
whose needs are most pressing, and who 
are without adequate security for the 
loans they seek. Facing the loss of their 
farm homes, these men realize now that 
they can not obtain help from those who 
financed them so liberally for spending, 
and seek aid from those whose sound 
suggestions they spurned while the spend- 
ing was good. Appeals for loans made by 
men, with no security to offer, who are 
unable to continue providing food, shelter, 
and clothing for their families must o 
course be denied by lending institutions. 

This accumulation of aggressive de- 
mands and of pathetic appeals upon in- 
stitutions engaged in the financing of 
farming causes many to overlook the fact 
that farming is being financed in the 
usual ways by many banks and other in- 
stitutions which have been in the busi- 
ness for a long time. Such of these in- 
stitutions as have been put out of busi- 
ness can now help no one; because they 
submitted to these demands and appeals 


until they could no longer help them- 
selves. 
To survive, lending institutions must 


continue doing the things which have en- 
abled them to function while others fell 
by the wayside. They must, of necessity, 
continue making earnings and this is 
driving them to seek sound investments. 
Since the rate of interest which may be 
earned from investment in Government 
securities, call loans, and commercial pa- 
per is very low, country banks naturally 
seek the higher rate which may be ob- 
tained from loans to farmers. 


Seek Investments 


But those who are lending money which 
belongs to others, most of which must be 
repaid upon demand, must endeavor to 
be assured that farmers and others to 
whom loans are made will be able and 
disposed to pay what is due when it is 
due. To do anything: else than that 
would be to be faithless to the trust which 
they have assumed, and inevitably would 
result in disaster. 

It is unfortunate that what lending 
institutions of various kinds may do an 
may not do are not better understood, 
both by those who wish to borrow and by 
those who dispense advice which, too 
cena. is not based upon exact informa- 
ion. 

State banks which come into direct 
contact with farmers, and seek to serve 
them, operate under State laws and the 
supervision of State banking departments 
What they may do and may not do are 
set forth in State laws and rules and 
regulations of State banking departments 
and these seek first of all to safeguard 
the funds of depositors 

National banks are members of the Fed- 
eral Reserve System, and must be op- 
erated in accordance with the National 
Banking Act, under the supervision of the 
Comptroller of the Currency. Their con- 
nection with the Federal Reserve Bank 
broadens their opportunity for the financ- 
ing of farming, but with certain well-de- 
fined limitations, all designed to safeguard 
the interest of depositors, who have sup- 
plied most of the funds which may be lent 


Loans Made on Farms 


Federal land banks make loans on the 
security of farms, and operate under the 
provisions of the Federal Farm Loan Act 
and the rules and regulations of the Fed- 
eral Farm Loan Board, which maintains 
close supervision over the banks, and over 
the operations of joint stock land banks, 
which have been organized in accordance 
with the Federal Farm Loan Act. 

Federal intermediate credit banks were 
organized as the result of an amendment 
to the Federal Farm Loan Act, and are 
supervised by the Federal Farm Loan 
Board. Their field of operations is very 
definitely limited by the act under the 
provisions of which they were organized 

Individuals and certain classes of cor- 
porations may make loans without the 
limitations imposed upon these financia) 
institutions which are under the supervi- 
sion of State governments or the Nationa! 
Government. And of course, business of 


other kinds may extend credit to farmers | 


without limitation. This had contributed 
largely to the difficulties of farmers, out of 
which properly managed lending institu- 
tions are not always able to pull them. 

It is the business of commercial banks to 
make short time loans which will be paid 
when due. Safe banking requires that 
banks keep their investments in such form 
that cash wi!l be steadily coming in from 
payment of loans which have become due 
If deposits diminish, these payments on 
leans make it possible for the banks to 
pay the checks of depositors who are draw- 
ing on the funds they have left with the 
bank. If deposits are increasing, banks 
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Earnings of Hotels 
In Two States Shown 


| of 


Receipts in Missouri and New 
Jersey Analyzed 


Receipts of 495 hotels of 25 or more 
rooms in Missouri in 1929 totaled $28,- 
877,000, a Census of Distribution report is- 
sued by the Bureau of the Census reveals. | 
Of the 495 hotels reporting, 491 were in 
operation throughout the year and four 
were of the resort type operating from 
two to six months of the year. 

The 491 hotels in operation the full year 
| reported a total annual business of $28,- 
| 720,000, an average of 9,913 full-time em- 
| ployes, and a total of $7,406,000 paid in 
| salaries and wages during the year. These 

hotels also reported 39,156 guest rooms and 
a dining room seating capacity of 18,111. 

One hundred and twenty-five of these 
hotels were owned by corporations, while 
366 were owned by individuals and partner- 
ships. 

Receipts of -the four resort type hotels 
totaled $157,000 in 1929 and $43,000 was) 
paid in salaries and wages. These hotels 
had 460 guest rooms and a dining-room 
seating capacity of 795. One of these 
hotels was owned by a corporation, while 
the other three were owned by individuals 
and partnerships. 


New Jersey 


Receipts of 807 hotels of 25 or more 
rooms in New Jersey in 1929 totaled $51,- 
351,000, a Census of Distribution report is- 
sued by the Bureau of the Census reveals. 
Of the 807 hotels reporting, 331 were in 
operation throughout the year and 476 
were of the resort type operating from two 
to eight months of the year. 

The 331 hotels in operation the full 
year reported a total annual business of 
$40,228,000, an average of 11,048 full-time 
employes and a total of $9,688,000 paid in 
salaries during the year. These hotels also 
reported 28.306 guest rooms and a dining- 
room seating capacity of 40,551. 

Eighty-eight of these hotels were owned 
by corporations, as compared with 243 
owned by the individuals and partner- 
ships. 

Receipts of the 476 resort-type hotels 
totaled $11,123,000 in 1929 and $2,120,000 
was paid in salaries and wages. These 
hotels had 28,520 guest rooms and a din- 
ing-room seating capacity of 54,074. Sixty- 
eight were owned by corporations, while 
408 were owned by individuals and part- 
nerships.—Issued by the Department of 
Commerce. | 


Ready Market Found 
For Resale of Farms | 
Under Foreclosures 


Heavy Increases 
However, in Number of 
| Foreed Sales of Agricul- 
tural Lands 


[Continued from Page 1.1 
ily downward trend since 1924, when they 
comprised 18.7 per cent of the total invest- 
ments of these insurance companies. 


amount of money invested in farm mort- | 
f 828es in 1924 totaled in excess of $1,800,- | 


000,000 which was nearly half of all mort- 
gages then held by insurance companies 


Holdings Decline 


In 1927 these insurance companies held 
approximately $2,000,000,000 in farm mort- 
gages but by that year this type of mort- 


gage represented a much smaller part of | 


total mortgages held than in 1924, due to 
the great increase in other investments in 
other mortgages which were approximately 
double the value of form mortgages. 

From 1927 the investments in 


ily. Holdings in 1927, according to the 
statistics of the association, were $1,982,- 
548,000. In 1928, the figure was $1,960,113,- 
000. 
930,534,000 and by the end of 1930 the 
association estimated the holdings at $1,- 
886,000,000. The total decline in farm mort- 
gage holdings, therefore, from the high 
point at the end of 1927 to the end of 1930 
amounted to approximately $100,000,000 or 
about 5 per cent in the four-year period. 


Farm Investments Reduced 


Whether these figures accurately reflect | 
form mortgage foreclosures, however, is 
difficult to determine because it is known 
that during 1930 as well as at present 
many insurance companies prefer to carry 
the mortgages, rather than to foreclose. 
t is also apparent that in view of the 
downward trend in farm mortgage hold- 
ings which is evindent since 1927 and the 
rapid increase in investments in other 
types of mortgages (which amounted to 
more than $5,000,000,000 at the end of 
1930) that insurance companies have 
tended to swing from farm investments 
and have reduced these investments by 
other means than foreclosures. Pil 
' Foreclosures on mortgages are reflected 
in real estate holdings. It is interesting | 
to note that while farm mortgages in the 
hands of insurance companies were de- 
clining real estate holdings were simul- 
taneously increasing, which would support 
the assumption that mortgages foreclosed 
were added to real estate investments and 
were not otherwise disposed of. | 


Increases in Real Estate 


That the insurance companies were in- 
creasing their real estate holdings through 
construction and acquisition of properties | 
for home offices and other operating uses 
is shown in the gradual increase in real 
estate investments. Up to the end of 
1926 the rate of growth varied little from 
year to year but from this period, almost 
coincidentally with the decline in farm 
mortgage holdings, the rate of growth was 
considerably greater than formerly 
Whereas real estate holdings increased but 
$60,000,000 in the 20-year period from the 
end of 1906 to the end of 1926 there was a, 
gain of more than $200,000,000 in such 
investments from the end of 1926 to the 
end of 1930 


An important part of this expansion in 


| 
| 


| 


The | 


farm | 
mortgages, as pointed out, declined stead- | 


iclosure to the real estate columns of the! 
| ledger. 


Total real estate holdings of these | 
companies at the end of 1926 amounted 
to approximately $216,000,000. At the end 
1930 the association estimated the 
figure at $419,000,000. It is also significant 
to observe that the largest increase in 
real estate holdings took place during the 
year 1930 when there was a gain of ap- 
proximately $73,000,000. 


Further evidence of the extent of farm 
foreclosures, as reflected in enlarged real} 
estate holdings, is shown in insurance 
statistics of real estate investments by 
territorial divisions. These _ statistics 


‘show a growth of 60 per cent in the real 


estate side of the ledger in the west south 
central States from the end of 1928 to 
the end of 1929, an increase of 43.5 per 
cent in the west north central States, a 
gain of 24 per cent in the South Atlantic 
States, and 23.5 per cent in the east 
south central States. These large in- 
creases, it is noted, have occurred in the 
great agricultural areas of the Nation. 
The total monetary increase in real estate 
holdings in these four divisions, however, 
is relatively slight, amounting to approxi- 
mately $34,000,000. Similar data for the 
year 1930 are not yet available. 


The consolidated statement as of June 
30, 1931, of the Federal Land Banks com- 
piled from reports to the Federal Farm 
Loan Board showed that net mortgage 
loans were $1,184,203,339. The principal 
of delinquent installments was $2,662,- 
354. At the end of 1930 the corresponding 
figures were $1,189,604,354 and $2,165,666. 


Land Bank Holdings 


Real estate owned by the land banks 
as of June 30 of this year was valued at 
$25,907,732 less. $239,771 subject to optional 
sales contracts. On Dec. 31, 1930, the banks 
owned real estate valued at $20,795,763 
with $62,547 subject to optional sales con- 
tracts. 

The joint stock land banks reported to 
the Federal Farm Loan Board as of June 
30, 1931, that they held net mortgages 
totaling $533.697,677 less $1,202,841 as prin- 
cipal of delinquent installments. As of 
Dec. 31, 1930, they held mortgages aggre- 
gating $554,139,849, less $845,353 in delin- 
quent principal payments. 

Real estate owned by the joint stock 
land banks, less mortgages not assumed 


| and property subject to optional sales con- 


tracts, increased from $17,764,342 on Dec. 
31 to $22,527,127 on June 30. 


Apple Trade in Northeast A 
Nearly Half of Cooperative Sales 


FRIDAY, AUGUST 21, 1931 —Ghe Gnited States Baily 


rea 


West Virginia Leads Marketing Among 12, 
States Surveyed by Farm Board | 





Marketings of apples by 30 cooperative 
associations in the 12 northeastern States 
totaled $1,618,476 in 1929, representing 47 
per cent of the total business of the coop- 
eratives, the Federal Farm Board stated 
Aug. 20 in a summary of a survey of ap- 
ple marketing in the region. 


West Virginia led in cooperative mar- 
keting of apples among the States sur- 
veyed, the Board said. It suggested that 
regional cooperatives might be developed 
successfully in some parts of the area. 
The statement follows in full text: 


Thirty cooperative associations with ain 
| aggregate membership of 1,921 growers 
in 12 northeastern States marketed apples 
valued at $1,618,476 in 1929. These facts 
were revealed in a survey conducted 
jointly by the Federal Farm Board, state 
agricultural colleges, experiment stations, 


extension services and departments of 
agriculture. 
These organizations also marketed 


peaches, currants, grapes, cherries, pears, 
strawberries, and other farm products. In 
addition, they handled supplies for farm- 
ers. The associations’ total volume of 
business amounted to $3,425,102. 

The apples marketed by the 30 associ- 
ations constituted 47 per cent of their 
total business, other fruits and vegetables 
represented 26 per cent and supplies 27 
per cent. 

The following gives the amount of apples 
and other fruits and vegetables marketed 
by the associations, as well as the volume 
of supplies handled in 1929: 


Apples, $1,618,476; peaches, $220,154; cur- | 


rants, $81,962; grapes, $66,230; cherries, 
$43,590; pears, $42,752; strawberries, $3,336; 
total fruits, §2,076,500; other products, 
$437,504; total, products, $2,514,004; sup- 


plies purchased, $911,698; total business, | 


$3,425,702. 


‘ 








Producers in each of the various north- imately $750,000. 


eastern States sold cooperatively in 1929 
apples valued at the amounts given: 
West Virginia, $628,288; New York, $564,- 
774; New Jersey, $99,017; Pennsylvania, 
$92,795; Maryland, $82,034; Massachusetts, | 
$58,647; New Hampshire, $51,001; Maine, 
$40,420; Connecticut, $1,500. | 


The total cash income received from 
apples in these States was $46,040,000. The 
cooperative sales amounted to approxi- 
mately 3.5 per cent of this total cash 
income. 


In some cases associations handled ap- 
ples produced outside the States in which 
the organizations were located. Not all 
of the cooperatively marketed apples were 
handled by associations located within the 
States where the fruit is grown. 

Some of the cooperatives in the States 
surveyed are handling apples in acreas 
where regional agencies might be success- 
fully developed. 








Iowa State Departments | 


Reduce Operation Costs 


Des Mornes, Iowa, Aug. 20. 

J. W. Long, State Auditor, announced 
in a recent report that during the first 
quarter of this year, Iowa State depart- 
ments reduced costs of operation by $59,- 
200. But for an expense of $159,000, the 
cost of the legislative session, Mr. Long 
stated, the reduction in general fund war- 
rants for the quarter would have been 
more than $200,000. 

During each of the remaining quarters, 
the Auditor said, the departmental reduc- 
tions, as compared to 1930, probably will 
run near the $200,000 mark. Mr. Long 
expects a net reduction this year in the 
| general departmental expense of approx- 
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Farm Board Acts 
To Negotiate Sale 
Of Wheat to China 


Credit in Purchase of 15 
Million Bushels Would 
Take Form of Obligation 
Of Nanking Government 








(Continued from Page 1.] 
work, such « gift was opposed by Presi- 


dent Hoover and by the Red Cross itself. | 


Mr. Stone shares in the opposition 
Federal gifts to the Red Cross. 


The Board has not dropped its plan for 
plowing under one-third of the growing 
cotton, although replies from Governors 
of the cotton-producing States have pro- 
duced no unqualified acceptance of the 
program. Some of the Governors have 
modified their views since their original 
replies to the proposal have been received. 

If the plan should be dropped, however, 
it is likely that the ultimate outcome 
would be intensified efforfs for acreage 
reduction. The Board has no authority 
to force such action, its function being to 
gather the facts and make them and its 
recommendations available to growers and 
others interested. 


Flood of Suggestions 

The proposal has done a great deal of 
good by focusing attention of the country 
on the cotton problem and bringing out a 
flood of suggestions for its solution. Some 
200 letters and telegrams have been re- 
ceived by the Board on the subject, every 
one offering a different plan to solve the 
problem. Analysis of the suggestions will 
require a few more 
nouncement on them can be made 

The question of what is best to be done 
is receiving most serious consideration all 
through the Cotton Belt. 

Any intensified program of cotton acre- 
age reduction would have to be worked 


to 


ays before any an- | 


—= 





| North Dakota Bond Issue 
Is Marketed at Premium 


Bismarck, N. Dak., Aug. 20. 
| A $2,200,000 bond issue of the State of 
North Dakota, paying a premium of $16,- 
567 over the face value of the securities, 
was sold to Minneapolis, Chicago and New 
York investment houses Aug. 12, 1931. 

Proceeds from the bonds will be used 
| by the State in extending loans to farmers 
secured by mortgages of the Bank of 
North Dakota. Purchasers of the bonds 
| were the First Securities Corporation; the 
|Banc Northwest Company; Lane, Piper 
and Jaffray; Wells-Dickey Company and 
|/Kalman and Company of Minneapolis; 
| Phelpsfenn Company of New York and 
|H. M. Byllesby and Company of Chicago. 

The bonds bear interest rates of 4 per 
cent, 4%4 per cent and 4% per cent. They 
will be amortized over a 25-year period, 
beginning in 1935. 





New Zealand Business 
Record radio sales and the announce- 
ment of a distribution of approximately 
$10,000,000 in butterfat bonuses in August 
}are outstanding developments in the cur- 
|rent New Zealand business situation. (De- 
partment of Commerce.) 


with bankers, time merchants, agricul- 
tural colleges, and other agencies joining 
in the work. Mr. Stone has found that 
farmers are generally reasonable on such 
matters and if the situation and a possible 
{cure for the difficulties are presented to 
them, he believes they will support the 
program. In fact, such comment as has 
been received from farmers on the pro- 
posal to plow under a part of the crop has 
been highly favorable to the idea. 

Mr. Stone’s suggestion to Mr. Milnor 
that wheat be kept in the drought area of 
the Northwest would result in a saving 
of freight charges two ways on the grain, 
since freights otherwise might have to 
be paid on shipments out of the region 
and back in when a shortage developed, 

There is not a great amount of stabiliza- 
tion wheat in the Northwestern area af- 
fected, but more could be made avail- 
able by purchases by the Grain Stabiliza- 
| tion Corporation from the Farmers Na- 
tional Grain Corporation in that region, 
balanced by sales of stabilization wheat 


| out by local leaders and local governments,!in the large central markets. 





NEVER DRY- NEVER DUSTY: NEVER PARCHED 


—they’re FRESH?! 
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There are no harsh parched-dry tobaccos—the fine 
| Turkish and mild Domestic tobaccos of which Camels 


There is no peppery dust to irritate the throat—that’s 
whisked away by a special vacuum-cleaning process. 


In 1929, it had receded further to $1.- | 







y 
Mild..NO CIGARETTY 
AFTER-TASTE 


© 1931, R. J. Reynolds Tobaceo Company 
Winston-Salem, N.C, 





real estate holdings was no doubt due to 
increased construction and acquisition of 
property for home offices, etc., but a large 
part was apparently brought about by the 
transfer of farms acquired through fore- 


seek additional investments, but always o! 
kinds readily convertible into cash, eithe: 
through the sale of securities bought fo: 


investment or by the payments of loan: 
when due. 


Banks Well Distributed 

The States of the Ninth Federal Land 
Bank District are well supplied with 
banks, both State and national, and there 
is no reason at this time why farmers 
who have fully adequate security for what 
| they wish to borrow should not be able 
| to obtain loans from local banks, in mod- 
erate amounts, the proceeds to be used to 
sustain the business of farming. 

It is not meant to imply that an; 
farmer may get what he might wish from 
any bank. Both State and national banks 
in normal times very properly seek to 
keep their investments well within the 
limits of their own available resources 
Continuous borrowing of money or re- 
discounting of loans by banks is not con- 
sidered as good banking, but ample pro- 
vision has been made for doing so when | 
conditions make it necessary. 
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are blended require no overheating to make them 
palatable. 


to the Humidor Pack. 


There is no staleness nor loss of fragrance—made fine, 
Camels are kept fine wherever you buy them, thanks 


This scientific germ-safe wrapping—not plain ordi- 
nary Cellophane, but moisture-proof Cellophane 


which costs nearly twice as much—seals in all the 


aroma and freshness, seals it so tightly that wet 


weather cannot make Camels damp, nor drought 
weather make them dry. 


If you want to know what that means in throat-friend- 
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liness and smoking-pleasure, try Camels for just one 
day, then leave them—if you ‘can, 
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Exemption Limi 
Is Clarified for 


Corporation Tax 


- Company Whose Fiscal Year 
Ended Jan. 31, 1921, Be-| 
came Liable to Additional | 


Levy Under 1921 Act 


Sr. Louis, Mo. 


VALENTINE-CLARK COMPANY 
v. 

COMMISSIONER OF INTERNAL REVENUE. — 
Circuit Court of Appeals, Eighth Circuit. | 
No. 9053. 

Petition to review decision of the Board 
of Tax Appeals. ay 
Arno.p L. Guesmer for petitioner; HayNER 

N. Larson (G. A. Youncquist, SEWALL 

Kry, C. M. Cuarest, and StanLey Suy- 

paM with him on the brief), for re- 

ndent. 
Belore Kenyon and Boorn, Circuit Judges, 
and Oris, District Judge. 
July 31, 1931 
Opinion of the Court 

Booru, Circuit Judge, delivered the 
opinion of the court. 

This is a petition for review of an or- 
der of the Board of Tax Appeals which 
redetermined a deficiency in the income 
and profits taxes of petitioner for the 
fiscal year ending Jan. 31, 1921. The de- 
termination of the Commissioner of In- 
ternal Revenue was upheld. 

The facts are not in dispute. The pe- 
titioner, taxpayer, kept its books during 
the taxable period involved on the basis 
of a fiscal year ending Jan. 31, 1921. April 
14, 1921, the taxpayer filed its return for 
the fiscal year showing a net income of 
$37,527.43. In due course, it paid taxes 
on that basis. After the enactment of 
the Revenue Act of 1921 (Nov. 23, 1921), 
the taxpayer filed no other or further 
return for the fiscal year ending Jan. 31, 
1921: 

Notice Not Served on Taxpayer — 

No waiver of the statutory limitation 
period on assessment or collection of the | 
1921 income or profits taxes was executed | 
or filed with the Commissioner of In-| 
ternal Revenue by the taxpayer. No no- | 
tice was served upon the taxpayer re-| 
quiring a further return or statement as | 
provided by section 1305 of the Revenue 
Act of 1918, and by section 1307 of the 
Revenue Act of 1921. / 

June 3, 1926, the Commissioner mailed 
to the taxpayer-the so-called 60-day de- 
ficiency letter, provided for in section 274 | 
of the 1926 Revenue Act, showing @ net | 
income for the fiscal year ending Jan. 31, | 
1921, of $46.734.04, and a deficiency in tax 
due from the taxpayer for said fiscal year 
of $5,777.35. 

No part of said sum of $5,777.35_ has 
been assessed against the taxpayer either 
before or since the mailing of said de- 
ficiency letter, and no part of said sum 
has been paid by the taxpayer. 

There is no provision in the Revenue Act | 
of 1921 requiring a corporation, which, 
prior to the passage of that act, had filed 
its return for a fiscal year ending in 1921, 
to file any additional return for such year. 


In the return filed by the taxpayer on 
April 14, 1921, an exemption of $2,000 was 
used and this was allowable under the 
1918 Revenue Act; but this exemption was 
not allowable under the 1921 Revenue Act 
inasmuch as the taxable income of the 
petitioner exceeded $25,000 (1921 Revenue 
Act, sec. 236). 

Provisions Made Retroactive 


By sections 263 and 338 of the Revenues 
Act of 1921, the provisions of the act in- 
cluded in Titles II and III (relating to 
income taxes and profits taxes) were made 
retroactive, taking effect as of Jan. 1, 
1921. 

Accordingly, the taxpayer was not en- 
titled to the full exemption claimed of 
$2,000, but only to eleven-twelfths thereof, 
or $1,833.33, since the 1918 Act applied to 
the first 11 months of the fiscal year end- 
ing Jan. 31, 1921. 

Apart from this slight discrepancy, the 
return of the ta::payer filed April 14, 1921, 
was in accord with the provisions of the 
1921 Revenue Act, and the discrepancy 
was apparent on the face of the return. 

In making up the schedules attached 








to the deficiency letter dated June 3, 1926, | 


the Commissioner made use of the return 
of the taxpayer, which was filed April 14 
1921, and among other matters made cor- 
rection of the discrepancy above men- 
tioned. The question presented by the 
present petition for review is whether the 
applicable period of limitation had run 
prior to the sending out by the Commis- 
sioner of the 60-day deficiency letter of 
dune 3, 1926. 

The Commissioner takes the position 
that the Statute of Limitations coatained 
in the 1921 Revenue Act is the one ap- 
plicable; the taxpayer contends that the 
Statute of Limitations contained 
1924 Revenue Act is the one applicable 

Inasmuch as the period of limitation 


is the same ‘four years from the filing of | 


the return) under either statute, we pre- 
termit discussion of the question, which 
statute governed. 


Viewed As Additional 


The Board of Tax Appeals stated its| 


view of the case as follows: 

“It is stipulated that in the return filed, 
the taxpayer took an exemption in the 
amount of $2,000 in the computation of 
tax due under the Act of 1918, and that 
under the Act of 1921, it was not entitled 
to any such exemption for the fiscal year 
ended Jan. 31, 1921. 
fore, than an additional tax for the fisca} 
year ended Jan. 31, 1921, was imposed on 


this taxpayer by the Revenue Act of 1921. 


mit | City May Fix Value 


|} of Florida has ruled in 


| taxation 


IN 


in the; 


It is obvious, there- | 








a 


Of Rail Property 


Florida Attorney General Holds 
Municipality May Re- 
duce Assessments 





TALLAHASSEE, F1a., Aug. 20. 


A municipality is authorized to fix the 
valuation of railroad property within its 
limits and may reduce assessments made 
by the Comptroller, the Attorney General 
response to an 
inquiry. The opinion follows in full text: | 

“Replying to your favor of the 6th in- 
stant, in which you state that the City 
of Sebring takes the position that while} 
it would like to make reduction in as- 
sessment of railroad property, but that 
under the decision in the case of the Sea- 
board v. the City of Leesburg, you do not 
feel that they have authority to reduce 
assessments made by the Comptroller, per- | 
mit me to say that the Supreme Court in 
the case of Ellis v. Atlantic Coast Line 
Railroad Company, 68 Fla. 160, held ‘the 
values of railroad property as listed and 
reported to the city by the Comptroller | 
may be changed to correspond with other 
assessment values in the city.’ 

“It is my opinion that the law is clear 
on the proposition that a municipality is 
authorized to fix the values of railroad 
and all other property for the purpose of | 
within the municipality. The) 
law requires a ‘uniform and equal rate | 
of taxation and a just valuation of all 
property, both real and_ personal.’ If 
there is too marked a difference between 
the assessed valuation in the City of 
Sebring as to railroad property and other 
property, under the decisions of our courts 
this would constitute a discrimination, as’ 
the court held in the case of Roberts, 
Tax Collector, etc., v. American National 
Bank of Pensacola, etc., a copy of which 
is enclosed.” 





THE BASSICK MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


Vv. 
ApaMs GREASE GUN CORPORATION. 
Circuit Court of Appeals, Second Circuit. 
Nos. 142-3. 

Appeal 
United States for the Southern District 
of New York. 
Lynn*A. WILLIAMS (STEPHEN H. PHILBIN, | 
Fisu, RicHarpson & Neave, and WIL-| 
LIAMS BrapBury, McCares & HINKLE” of 
counsel), for plaintiff; Atrrep W. Kip- 
DLE, WYLIE C. MarGeson and Henry T. | 
Hornivce for defendant. 
| Before L. Hanp, Swan and Auvucustus N. | 

Hanp, Circuit Judges. | 

Opinion of the Court 
July 14, 1931 

At final hearing decrees for an injunc- 
tion and accounting were entered in two 
suits for patent infringement brought by 
the Bassick Manufacturing Company 
against Adams Grease Gun Corporation. 
One suit involves patent No. 1307734, to 
Gullborg, and patent No. 1475980 to Zerk. 
From the decree entered in this- suit, both 
parties have appealed. The other suit 
involves reissue patent No. 14667 to 
Winkley, and from the decree therein the 
defendant has appealed. The two suits 
are presented upon a single consolidated 
record. Decrees modified. 

For opinion below, see (D. C.) 39 F. (2d) 
904; 5 U.S. Pat. Q. 81. 

Swan, Circuit Judge —The three patents 
in suit relate to lubricating apparatus 
which has come into very extensive use 
in the greasing of machine bearings, par- 
ticularly those of automobiles. Speaking 
broadly, the apparatus consists of a com-| 
pressor or “grease gun” adapted to force 
grease, through a flexible hose attached 
thereto, a coupling device at the end of 
such hose, and a grease cup or fitting, 
adapted to be permanently located in prox- 
imity to a bearing, to which the coupler 
may be attached when the bearing is to 
be lubricated. The claims of the patents 
in suit are for combinations of the ele- 
ments which make up the complete lubri- 
;ecating apparatus. 
| The plaintiff manufactures «nd sells 
| what has become known as the Alemite 
land the Alemite-Zerk lubricating equip- 
ment, but in selling its product it does not 
assemble the apparatus as a unit, but it 
catalogues prices, and sells grease guns, 
couplers, and fittings separately, with the 
intention that the purchasers, shall com- 
bine them into the patented combinations. 
Similarly the defendants; so that the in- 
fringement charged consists, not in the 
manufacture or sale of the assembled ap- 
paratus, but in the sale of separate ele- 
ments of the combination with the inten- 
tion that the ultimate purchaser shall so 
combine them with other parts, Some of 
which may be of the plaintiff's own manu- 
facture, as to practice the combinations 
protected by plaintiff's patents. 


‘ 


respect to the exemption appeared on the 
face of the return, and required no addi- | 
tional information for its correction. 

The return would unquestionably have 
been valid and would have set the Statute 
of Limitations in motion if it had been 
filed the day after the approval of the 
Revenue Act of 1921; but that Act, by its 
terms, became effective Jan. 1, 1921. It 
speaks as of that date, and we have no 
difficulty in helding that returns filed after | 
Jan. 1, 1921, which contained the infor- 
mation required by the Act were returns! 
under the Act. That such was the intent 
of Congress, we think is shown by the pro- 
visions of Sec. 205 ‘a) of the Act which 
reads: 

That if a taxpayer makes return for a 
fiscal year beginning in 1920 and ending in 


1921, his tax under this title for the taxable 


year 1921 shall be the sum of: * * (fol- 


lowed by a stated basis); 
and the same section further provides: 
Any amount paid before or after the pas- 
sage yof this act on account of the tax 
imposed for such fiscal year by Title II of 
the Revenue Act of 1918 shall be credited 
toward the payment of the tax imposed for 
such fiscal year by this act, and if the 
amount so paid exceeds the amount of such 
tax imposed by this act, the excess shall 
be credited or refunded in accordance with 
the provisions of section 252. 


Ratification Intended 


These provisions, when read in connec- 
tion with Sec. 1400 of the Revenue Act 
of 1921, which repealed the Revenue Act 
of 1918 as of Jan. 1, 1921, and in connec- 
tion with Sections 277 (a) and 241 (a), 
which fixed the time for filing returns, 
show conclusively, in our judgment, that 
Congress intended to ratify and adopt the 
returns filed between Jan. 1, 1921, and 
the passing of the Act of 1921. Such a 
situation was not new. 

The Revenue Act of 1918, approved Feb. 
24, 1919, was also retroactive in its op- 
eration. It contained sections practically 
identical with Sections 227 (a), 241 (a), 
j}and 205 ‘a> of the Revenue Act of 1921. 
| The returns filed before the 1918 Act was 
passed for fiscal years ending in 1918 were 
not treated as nullities but as “original 
returns;” and if an additional tax was 
imposed by the Revenue Act of 1918, an 
additional return or an amended return 
only was required. See T. D., No. 2797. 

Still further, the Commissioner himself, 
in prcparing the 60-day deficiency letter, 
;of June 3, 1926, did not treat the return 
of the taxpayer, filed April 14, 1921, as - ; ; : 
a nullity. On the contrary, he made full| @& part of the combinations described in 
use of it as a basis for his deficiency let-| Said claims; that claims 12 and 13 of the 
ter. We mention this fact not as a ground! Winkley patent were contributorily in- 
for waiver or estoppel, but solely as show- | fringed by the sale of grease guns equipped 
ing that the Government officials whose| With defendant's “snap-on” couplers; and 
duty it was to pass upon returns did not | that claims 14 and 15 of the Gullborg pat- 
hold this particular return to be a nullity.|emt were not infringed by the sale of 
The position that the return was a nullity i lg equipped with “snap-on 
is evidently an afterthought, arising when The plaintiff's appeal involves only 
claims 14 and 15 of the Gullborg patent, 


Infringement of Claims 


Is Given Consideration 


By the sale of certain of its products, 
| the defendant was found to infringe va- 
rious claims; but the sale of others was 
held not to constitute contributory in- 
fringement. Specifically, it was decreed 


issue patent and claims 1, 2, 3, 4. 6, 8, 14, 
and 15 of the Gullborg patent were con- 
tributorily infringed by the sale of pin 
fittings of the Alemite type; that the same 


guns equipped with couplers of the Ale- 
mite type; that claims 1, 2, 3, 4, and 8 of 
the Gullborg patent’ and claims 2, 3, and 
5 of the Zerk patent were contributorily 
infringed by the sale of defendant's new 
fittings (Exhibits 73 and 74) with knowl- 


[Continued on Page 9, Column 1,] 


Decisions Published in Full Text in This Issue 


Patents 


PATENTS—Patentability—Combination— 

The invention in a combination is in the idea of combining the elements; they 
may all be old but the combination may be patentable; a fortiori this may be true 
when one element is new; the element may be patentable alone and the combina- 
tion also; but the combination must be new; because there is a new element, its 
substitution for its predecessors may be obvious once it appears.—Bassick Mfg. Co. 


vy. Adams Grease Gun Corp. (C. C. A. 2.)—6 U. S. Daily, 1423, Aug. 21, 1931. 





PATENTS—Infringement—Contributing— 

The sale of an unpatented element of a patented combination with the intent 
that it shall be united with the other elements to complete the combination con- 
stitutes contributory infringement.—Bassick Mfg. Co. v. Adams Grease Gun Corp. 
(C. C. A. 2..—6 U. S. Daily, 1422, Aug. 21, 1931. 


PATENTS—Disclaimers— 

Although claim involved was held invalid on April 23 and right to seek certiorari 
expired July 23, there were other allied and interlocked suits in which right to 
seek certiorari did not expire until Aug. 13; companion suits cannot be ignored and 
disclaimer filed Aug. 29 was timely.—Bassick Mfg. Co. v. Adams Grease Gun Corp. 
(C. C, A. 2.)—6 U.S. Daily, 1422, Aug. 21, 1931. 


| 
| 
| 


| 
| 


ek, i ee oo ——. PATENTS—License—Infringement—Contributing— | 
an additianal return. Such return has | The fact that an element sold by defendant might have been purchased from 


never been filed, and, therefore, there is! 


no return of this taxpayer for the year 


ended Jan. 31, 1921, which can be regarded 
as the return required by law and no date! 


: ; limitations 
Started to run against this petitioner for 


from which the statute of 
such taxable year.” 


Counsel for the Commissioner on 


ent view 
thus stated: 


“In this case the statute could be sati’- 
fied only by the filing of a return under| 
the Revenue Act of 1921. This necessarily | 
means a return filed in response to the 
this, 


requirements of the 1921 Act, and 
reguirement could not have been satisfiec 
before the statute was enacted.” 
and again: 

“The return under the Act of 
could be made only after the enactmen 
of that law. It follows that only upor 
the filing of a return for 
year 1921 some time after the passage o 


the 1921 Act could the statutory bar begin ' 
Since petitioner has filed no 
and 


to operate. 

such return, the Commissioner 

is free to assert a deficiency.” 
Agrees With Neither Position 


was 


We cannot agree with either of the | 
positions thus stated. We do not think 
that it was the intention of Congress that . 


all returns for fiscal years ending in 192 


which were filed prior to the passage of 


the Revenue Act of 1921 should be con 
sidered nullities. 

Viewing the facts in the light of th 
various statutory provisions quoted, w 


think it is clear that the taxpayer filed its | 


return within the proper time; that th 


return contained the required information | 
as to the various items; that the error in| 


this 
petition for review take a somewhat differ- | 
In their brief their position is 


1921 


the taxable | 


plaintiff's customers and resold does not avoid contributing infringement when 
there is no proof of such purchase; defendant has burden of proving implied li- 
cense.—Bassick Mfg. Co. v. Adams Grease Gun Corp. (C. C. A. 2.:—6 U. 8S. Daily, 
1422, Aug. 21, 1931. . 


PATENTS—lInfringement—Contributing— 

Intent to have element combined with other elements, to show contributing in- 
fringement, may be inferred and need not be distinctly proved, especially when such 
element has no other utility—Bassick Mfg. Oo. v, Adams Grease Gun Corp. “(C. C. 
A. 2.)—6 U. 8. Daily, 1422, Aug. 21, 1931. 


PATENTS—Costs— 

Costs may be awarded to plaintiff where two patents are involved but should 
not include disbursements with respect to patent for which disclaimer was filed 
after suit was commenced; division of items may be left to district court; Revised 
Statutes 4922 has no application to costs in circuit court of appeals and costs may 
be divided there since each party prevailed in part.—Bassick Mfg. Co. v. Adams 
Grease Gun Corp. (C. C. A. 2.)\—6 U. S. Daily, 1422, Aug. 21, 1931. 


1 


PATENTS—Grease gun— 

Patent 1307734 to Gullborg for Grease Gun, claims 14 and 15 held valid and 
contributorily infringed by sale of grease guns equipped with “snap-on” couplers; 
Patent Re 14667 to Winkley for Grease Gun, claims 12 and 13 held valid but not 
contributorily infringed by sale of grease gun equipped with “snap-on” coupler.— 
Bassick Mfg. Co. v. Adams Grease Gun Corp. (C. C. A. 2.).—6 U. S. Daily, 1422, 
Aug. 21, 1931. 


| 
a} 


{| 


Federal Taxation 


ASSESSMENT AND COLLECTION—Statute of 
in 1921— 

A corporation whose fiscal year ended Jan. 31, 1921, became liable to an addi- 
tional tax under the 1921 Act due to the fact that its specific exemption was limited 
to the period prior to Jan. 1 of that year; held that the four-year satute of limita- 
tions began to run upon the filing of the return on April 14, 1921; it was unneces- 
sary to submit a new return after the approval date of the 1921 Act, and Commis- 
sioner’s contention not sustained that such a return was necessary to start the 
statute running.—-Valentine-Clark Co. v. Commissioner. (C. C, A. 8)—S U. S. 
Daily, 1422, Aug. 21, 1931. 


limitations—Fiseal year ended 


1 


e 
e 


e | 








'Are Termed Immaterial 


that claims 12 and 13 of the Kingley:re- | 


claims were infringed by the sale of grease | 


edge and intent that they were to be used | 


FRIDAY, AUGUST 21, 1931— Ghe Anited States Daily —vea 
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Claim of Contributory Infringement 
In Sale of Grease Gun Fittings Decided | suc Genera cives Ar 


°‘Sna pow Cou pler 





New York, N. Y.| No. 1307734, and is from so much of thej tion of that doctrine. 


decree as held these claims not to be in-| 
fringed by the manufacture and sale of 
defendant's grease gun and “snap-on” 
coupler for use in conjunction with Ale- | 


miate fittings of plaintiff's manufacture. | operation os 1¢.’" LY : 
from the District Court of the| Claims 14 and 15 were taken by amend-|ents Co. v. Universal Film Mfg. Co., 243} 


ment from the application which even- | 


| tuated in patent No. 1307733 to Gullborg, 


and were made part of the application | 
which eventuated in the Gullborg patent 
in suit. The latter discloses a “suction ef- 
fect” coupler which was not disclosed in 
patent No. 1307733. 


Differences in Claims 


The two claims differ only in a respect 
immaterial in the present litigation, and 
it will suffice to quote one of them. Claim 
15 reads as follows: ‘“‘The combination with 
a grease cup comprising a tubular mem-| 
ber having a closure seat, a closure, a pin 
extending through said tubular member 
and from boih sides thereof, and a spring 
confined between said pin and closure, 
and tending to hold said closure on its 
seat, of a grease pump having a discharge 
conduit, and means coacting with the 
ends of said pin for detachably connect- 
ing the discharge end of said conduit with 
said grease cup.” 

It will be observed that this claim de- 
scribes the grease cup (pin fitting) in 
detail and the gun and coupler generally. 
Read literally the claim is broad enough 
to cover the combination of the specific 


pin fitting with a gun and coupler with- | 
| out regard to whether the coupler is of 
Moreover, a literal in-| 


the suction type. 
terpretation of the claim is consistent 
with the scope of the other claims of the 
patent. 


The earlier claims describe the fitting 
generally and particularize the coupler, 
limiting the combination to an apparatus 
having a coupler of the suction type such 
as is describéd in the specifications; claims 
14 and 15, however, reverse this, general- 
izing the coupler and particularizing the 
pin fitting with a gun and bayonet-slotied 
coupler of generalized description; and, 
so construed, they would include couplers 
of the nonsuction type such as defend- 
ant’s “snap-on” coupler. 


Prior Art in Systems 


For Lubrication Discussed 


The district judge thought that the 
claims must be limited in scope to save 
their validity, and that, if read broadly 
enough to include a nonsuction effect 
coupler and gun, they would be invalid 
because the claimed combination would 
not produce any new or different result 
than was accomplished by prior art lubri- 
cating systems. With this conclusion we 
cannot agree. None of the prior art dis- 
| closed a pin extending through the fit- 
ting. 
| Such a pin gives added strength and 
| permits grease to be delivered under heav- 
; ler pressures, It is true the record has 
no evidence of this, but we may judicially 
notice so obvious a principle of mechanics. 
Plainly there will be high pressures set 
| up to draw apart the coupler and fitting 
when grease is being forced into a “frozen” 
bearing. The shearing strain of these is 
apparent even to a mind untutored in 
mechanics, and a single pin extending 
through the fitting is another way of meet- 
ing that strain than any theretofore dis- 
closed. Thus the combination produces a 
new result, 


_ The invention in a combination is in the 
idea of combining the elements. They 
may all be old, but the combin 1 
be patentable. A fortiori this may be true 
when one element is also new, as was the 
pin fitting of the claims under discus- 


sion. The element may _ be patented 
alone, and the combination also. _ if 
;new and an invention. But the intro- 


duction of the new element into the combi- 
nation may be obvious; though by hypothe- 
|sils the combination must be new, be- 


|cause there is a new element, the sub- | 


Stitution of this for its 
| be ebvious once it 
| 


Patentability of New 


Parts for Machine 


Otherwise one could get an indefinite 
monopoly upon all possible combinations 
with anything which is itself an inven- 
tion, e. g., upon the lid and the new pat- 
ent lock which secures it, upon the fix- 
ture and the new patent gas which feeds 
it. Plainly you could not get a patent for 
such a combination, because, given the 
lock or the gas, it takes no invention to 
combine it with these things. On the 
other hand, one may devise a new part to 
a machine; e. g., a new feeder or ejector. 
This is of no service except as a part, 
and its fabrication was as a part and not 
aS scparate article. In that case one 
| gets a patent on the whole machine, even 
though the use of the part is inevitable 
once it is devised. 

It has no functional importance except 
as part; a new combination was neces- 
sarily invented, because it had no other 
function. This was such a case. The pin 


precedessors may 
appears, 


part of the combination. It is true that 
it could be used with a nozzle gun, but 
that would be a misuse, because such a 


;oul of a machine as a paperweight. 


was made for. It was made for a grease 





a part of that combination, 


outside that combination. 


| 
So we think the claims valid though 


construed broadly enough to cover the 


nonsuction type of coupler. Judge Camp- 
bell so held in Bassick Mfg. Co. v. United 
Grease Gun Corp., 40 F. (2d) 549 (D. C.| 
The plaintiff has argued | 
that the same was held by the Sixth Cir- | 


Se a A AR 


;cuit in Lyman Mfg. Co. v. Bassick Mfg 


Co., 18 F. (2d) 29; but we do not read 
that decision as having discussed claims 


| 14 and 15 in the. scope here necessary 


}although one of the petitions for rehear- 


jing appears to have raised the point, 


Principle Anvolved 

‘In Monopoly Discussed 

| It is urged by the defendant that, ever 
| there was no contributory infringemen 


| because defendant did not sell the “gist 
< the invention. Such a distinction wa 


|combination with the intent that it sha 


ation may | 


| fitting had no other function except as 


grease Cup needs no pin. The user would 
be using it, as though a man used a part 
It 


will serve but only by ignoring what it 
gun and bayonet-slotted coupler; it was 


and with! 
!them created a new combiantion, which | 
| was patentable because it was valueless | 


if claims 14 and 15 be construed broadly 





Gullborg Patent Is Held by Court to Be Infringed, But Wink- 
ley Patent Not Infringed by Sale .of Device Equipped With 





He appears to 
have treated the case as governed by the 
principle that a patent monopoly “may | 
not be ‘expanded by limitations as 
materials and supplies necessary to the 
(Motion Picture Pat- 
U. S. 502, 515, 37 S. Ct. 416, 61 L. Ed.| 
871, L. R. A. 1917E, 1187, Ann. Cas. 19184, 
959); and he expressly differcntiated it 
from “an ordinary case of contribtuory 
infringement” exemplified by Leeds &| 
Catlin: v. Victor Talking Machine Co., 


U. S. 325, 333, 29 S. Ct. 503, 53 L. Ed. 816. 


That case applied the rule that the sale 
of an unpatented element of a patented 


be ynited with the other elements to 
complete the combination is infringement. 
Defendant’s manufacture and sale of the 
snap-on couplers for the purpose of being 
used to make the combination of claims 
14 and 15 fall exactly within that rule | 
as we understand it. See Lyman Mfg. Co. | 
|v, Bassick Mfg. Co., 18 F. (2d) 29 (C. C.} 
A. 6); Westinghouse Elec. & Mig. 7. v 
(Cc. 


| Precise Mfg. Co., 11 F. (2d) 209 C. 


A. 2). 


to | Ur 
jis 


Vote Asked in Ohio 


On Auto Title Law 


proval to Context of Pro- 
posed State Referendum 


Co.umsus, Ouro, Aug. 20. 
The summary of a proposed referendum 


It is the 


e on which the election is being sought 
correctly stated. The petition was filed 


with the required number of signatures 


by Charles H. Hubb 


el, of Cleveland. 
ficate of title act (H. 


The Pringle certi 


/104) was passed by the Legislature at its 
last session and signed by Governor White. | 


It requires automobile owners to file cer- 


tificates of title with the 
213 | State 
county clerks 


Secretary of 
instead of bills of sale with the 
as has been the custom under 


prior statutory provisions. 


ll | th 
wo 


Later in the session when it was learned 
at the cost of making the law operative 
uld amount to nearly $250,000, the Legis- 


lature passed a bill (S. 342) repealing the 
Pringle Act and restoring the bill of sale 


a 


ct. Since the repeal act did not pass 


an emergency measure, the Pringle Act 


{remains in effect for a short time until 


the repealer becomes effective. 


question of retai 
nullifying the ac 
{repealing it. 
submitted to referendum 


referendum is on the 
ning the Pringle Act and 
tion of the Legislature in 
fore the measure can be 
signatures of 6 


The proposed 


Be 


We pass now to the numerous ques-| per cent of the voters of Ohio must be ob- 


tions raised by the defendant’s appeal. 

1. It is contended that claims 12 and 13} 
‘of the Winkley reissue patent were not/| 
contributorily infringed by the sale of de- 
|fendant’s grease gun equipped with its 
|“snap-on” coupler. Only one of the two} 
| claims, which for present purposes are 
identical, need be quoted: “12. The com- 
bination with a lubricant receptacle of 
means for supplying lubricant thereto, un- 
der pressure, comprising a conduit having 
means for detachably securing it to said | 
receptacle a perforated member yiéldably | 
mounted in said first-named means for 
contacting with one end of said receptacle | 
to‘seal the connection between said con- | 
duit and said receptacle, and spring | 
means for yieldingly holding said yield- 
ably-mounted means in contact with said 
receptacle.” 

The dispute revolves about the clause, 
“spring means for yieldingly holding said | 
yieldingly-mounted means in contact with 
said receptacle.” 

It is plain from the specifications that 
this clause refers to the spring 46, which | 
holds the slidable cup of the Winkley 
|coupler in contact with the fitting; and 
it is equally clear that the pressure of 
the lubricant does not in the least in- 
crease the seal between the two. In the 
“snap-on” fastener of defendant the seal- 
ing between coupler and fitting is not 
effected by a spring but depends alto- 
gether upon the pressure of the grease. 


The slidable “floater” in defendant’s coup- | 


ler at first presents a solid barrier to the 
grease because its aperture is then closed 
by the ball valve upheld by its spring. 
This continues until the pressure is suffi- 
cient to open the valve by pressing down 
the ball upon its spring. 


Refers to Clips Holding 
Sliding Cup of Winkler 


| The spring acts no differently after the 


no more than carry down the strain of 
the grease pro tanto the the abutments 
of the spring which are’ themselves 
mounted upon the floater. Hence it can 
not be said that the spring holds the 
floater, “yieldably mounted means,” 
against the fitting. The pressure of the 
spring is of course necessary to resist 
| part of that pressure and carry it to the 
|sealing surface of the floater. But this 
is not an equivalent of the Winkley spring 
which operates independently of the 
grease pressure. The court below erred in 
finding infringement of claims 12 and 
13 by the sale of defendant’s snap-on 
coupler. 

Under this point of noninfringement 
the defendant has also argued that the 
claims are invalid because anticipated by 
patent No. 879880 to Landau. 
were sustained against a similar attack 
in Lyman Mfg. Co. v. Bassick Mfg. Co. 
(C. C. A.) 18 F. (2d) 29, and for reasons 
with which we concur. It is true that 
the patent to Landau was not discussed 
| by Judge Denison, though it was in the 
recerd; but the Barcus patent, which he 
did discuss, is a better reference for the 
defendant than is Landau. 

2. It is contended that plaintiff can not 
maintain its suit upon any of the claims 
of the Gullborg patent in suit because 
| of delay in filing a disclaimer as to claim 
12. This claim was held invalid in the 
litigation reported as Lyman Mfg. Co. v. 
| Bassick Mfg. Co., 18 F. (2d) 29 (C. C. A. 6). 
That litigation included six suits, all of 
which were disposed of in a single opin- 
,Jon on March 23, 1927. Petitions for re- 
hearing were filed in two of the suits. 
neither of which, however, involved claim 
12, These petitions for rehearing having 
been denied May 13, the plaintiff con- 
tends that the time for presenting a peti- 
tion for eertiorari did not expire until 
August 13, and that 
on Aug. 29 was well within the period 
which this court sanctioned as a reason- 
able time within which to disclaim, in R. 
Hoe & Co. v. Goss Printing Press Co. (C. 








| 757109, G. Gullbranson, Manufacture of 

| new color lakes, D. C., 8S. D. N. Y.. Doc 

,| EB 24/126, The Chemical Foundation, Inc., v. 
Ultro Chemical Corp. et al. Decree for 
plaintiff (notice July 17, 1931). 


1025170, C. D. Trussell, Loose leaf binder, 
ed Feb, 4, 1931. C. C. A., 2d Cir. 


appeal fil 
Doc Trussell Mfg. Co. v. Wilson-Jones 


we. 
Co, et al. 

1112643, L. Muther, Device for setting eye- 
lets in flexible material, D. C. Mass., Doc. 
E 743, ly. Muther v. United Shoe Machinery 

©. Mandate of C. C. A. received, case dis- 

missed July 17, 1928. 

1122011, J. E. Lilienfeld, Process and ar 
peranue fo 


>= 
r producing roentgen rays, D. C., 


N. Y., Doc. E 22/323, The Chemical 
Foundation, Inc., v. General Electric Co. 
et al. Decree affirmed May 20, 1931 


| 


tiple spindle lathe, D. C., E. D. Wis. (Mil- 
waukee), Doc. 1399. J. T. Ryerson & Son v. 


Harley-Davidson Motor Co. et al. Decree 

| for plaintifY (notice June 29, 1931) 
1170790, A. M. Weston, Serving device for 
eating-houses, filed July 13, 1931, D. C. S. 


D. Ohio, W. Div., Doc. E 766, Mapleton Corp. 


v. The Smith-Kasson Co, 

1180159, I. Langmuir, Incandescent electric 
lamp, filed June 4, 1931, D. C., E. D. Pa., 
Doc. 6585, General Electric Co. v. R. E. 


Tongue & Bros. Co., Inc. 

1202441, C. W. Small, Protective mat 
use with automobiles, D. C. Mass., Doc. 
E 1887, C. W. Small v. S. S. Kresge Co. Dis- 
missed pursuant to equity rule 57, Sept. 28, 
1925. 

1206044, 


n for 


t 


5 D. G. 


Smart, Rope clamp. filed 





said to be without legal significance in] yyy 10,\1931, D. ¢., S. D. N.Y. Doc, E 
Carbice Corp. v. Am. Patents Corp., 283! 60/400, J. R. Kearney Corp, vy. Burndy En- 
1U. 8. 27, 51 S. Ct. 334, 335, 75 L. Ed, —. sineering Go... Tas. iisichae eiaitnes 
¢ “S : . , 2 aad . 213401, F. eveu, adiator supporting 
Commentators in some of the legal pe-| game. D. GC. 8. D. Calif. C. Div., Doc, E 
| riadicals have suggested that the case] R-95-J, F. A. Neveu v. Chrysler. Corp. et al. 
last cited foreshadows a limitation upon} Decree for defendant July ?. 1931 é aa 
the doctrine of contributory infringement 1258423, F. Lowenstein, Variable electrica 
, 75: 7 ‘| apparatus. filed July 11, 1931, D. C., S. D. 
31 Col. L. Rev. 743, 775; 40 Yale L. J. 1330.) NPPY* "Doc. B 60/401, Scovili Mfg. Co. v. 
See, also, R. M. Hollingshead Co, v. Bas-| General Instrument Corp. 
sick Mfg. Co. ‘C. C. A. 6) 50 F. (2d) ~— 1264740. G. L. Young. Flying apparatus 
decided Junc 9, 1931. Cc. C. A., Ist Cir., Doc. 2453, A. & E Pitman 
' ; : Mfg. Co.. Inc.. v. J. C. Pitman et al. e~ 
But we do not read the opinion of cree affirmed (notice June 30, 1931). 


Justice Brandeis as intending a modifica 


1273635, I. L. Long, Transmission for auto- 


valve opens than before; it always does | 


| See Lyman Mfg. Co. v. Bassick Mfg. Co.,| 


| Ed. —. 
|h 
} involving cl 
| April 23, so that the 


The i 
| Ordinarily, 30 days after the time expires | 
|to petition for certiorari would seem to 


The claims | 


|tained to the petition. 


C. A.) 31 F. (2d) 565, and Ensten v. Simon, 


Ascher & Co. (C. C. A.) 38 F. (2d) 71, af- | 
firmed, 282 U. S. 445, 51 S, Ct. 207, 75 L. 


The defendant, on the other 
and, contends that in each of the suits 
aim 12 the mandate was filed 
time to apply for 
a writ of certiorari expired July 23 and 
the time to disclaim 30 days thereafter. 
question is of seasonable action. 


give the patentee reasonable opportunity 
to determine his course of action, as 


| we said in the Hoe and Ensten cases. 


Court Holds Companion Suit 


Must Also Be Considered 

In the case at bar, however, the de- 
cision that claim 12 was invalid was an- 
nounced in an opinion which was subject 
to review as to other claims until Aug. 
13. We do not think the companion suits 
can be ignored merely because they did 
not involve claim 12. Had the writ of 
certiorari been allowed, the 
Court’s decision 
might have resulted in such a construc- 
tion of them as would have cast doubt 
upon the correctness of the lower court's 
disposition of claim 12. It was not an 
unreasonable delay for the patent owner 
to await this possibility before determin- 
ing to file the disclaimer. 


3. It is contended that defendant's sale | 


to Wright of pin fittings of the Alemite 
type did not contributorily infringe the 
claims in suit of either the Gullborg or 
the Winkley patent. This is based, first, 
on the argument that they may 


facture which defendant | had procured 
from purchasers from plaintiff. But de- 


fendant offered no proof that such was) 


the fact. 


It has the burden of proving an im- 


plied license, and we regard the plaintiff's 
proof as sufficient for a prima facie case. 


supra; Bassick Mfg. Co. v. Auto Equip- 
ment Co., 13 F. (2d) 463 (C. C. A. 7). 
Then it is argued that, even if the fit- 
tings were spurious, there was no proof 
of an intent that they should be used 
in an infringing combination. But intent 
may be inferred. At the time they were 
sold, they had no utility except as used 


in a combination which would infringe the | 


claims in suit. 
Defendant Makes Similiar 


Contention With Sales 


4. The defendant makes a similar con- 
tention with respect to its sales of the 


Adams grease gun equipped with a suction | 


effect coupler. Besides relying upon the 
proposition that the burden was upon 
plaintiff to show affirmatively that the ele- 
ment sold was not of plaintiff's manufac- 
ture—a proposition we have already re- 
jected in discussing the previous point— 
defendant contends that the evidence does 
show that the couplers sold by it were 
genuine. It relies upon the testimony of 
its president, Mr. Adams, a witness called 


by plaintiff. He testified that “the coupler 


that we have always sold with the original 
guns that we sold were the genuine Ale- 


mite couplers;” but he went on to explain 
; that only 5 or 10 per cent of the whole 
number sold by defendant were obtained 


from Bassick Alemite Service Corporation 


| while the rest were gotten from jobbers 


and he assumed the couplers purchased 
through jobbers were genuine, although 


; some of them, like the one sold to Wright 


its disclaimer filed | 


| 





« NOTICES OF PATENT SUITS » 


Statement of Patent Office of notices under 
Sec. 4921, R.S., as amended Feb. 18, 1922 


1140299, C. M. Conradson, Automatic mul- | 


bore no patent markings. 


made without patent markings. 


facie case. 


[Continued on Page 9, Column 1.] 


| mobiles, filed Jume 22, 1931, D. C. IT. 

|} (Peoria), Doc, E 1024, I. L. Long v. W. W. 
Ingram. 

| 1274480. O. F. Werner, Fuel product and 


process of making, filed June 29, 1931, D. C., 
N. D. Calif. (San Francisco), Doc. E 2954, 
O. F. Werner v. East Bay Coal Co. 

127775¢, J. A. Pearce, Flotation process and 
apparatus, D. C. Colo. (Denver), Doc. 9178, 
J. P. Ruth Jr. v. Sterns-Rogers Mfg. Co. 
Claims 1 and 2 held infringed July 2, 1931. 

1331884, G. Sundback, Sheet metal forming 
and setting machine, filed July 30, 1931, D. 
Cc. Conn. (New Haven), Doc. 2134, Hook- 
less Fastner Co. v. G. E. Prentice Mfg. Co 


| 1371413, W. P. Devine, Spectacle, D. C. 
' Mass., Doc. E 1763, G. E. Hills v. Federal 
Optical Co. Dismissed Dec. 5, 1923. 


1373748, N. M. Lower, Screw conveyor, filed 
July 9, 1931, D. C., E. D. Va. (Norfolk), 
Doc. 233, The Standard Stoker Co., Inc., v. 
Berkley Machine Works & Foundry Co., Inc. 


1277040, J. Whitaker, Check printing and 





| 


measure to retain the Pringle certificate | 
of title act on the statute books has been | 
|ceriified as “fair and truthful” by Attor-| 
ney General Gilbert Bettman. J 
duty of the Attorney General to scrutinize | 
jall petitions for referendum elections to 
determine that the context of the meas-| 


Supreme | 
as to the other claims 


have | 
been genuine fittings of plaintifi’s manu- | 


No genuine 
Alemite coupler was shown to have been 
We ado 
not consider Mr. Adams’ testimony suffi- 
cient to overthrow the plaintiff's prima 


5. The defendant's next point is a de-| 





Taxpayer Denied 
Classification of 
Security Dealer 


| 
| 





Ruling Defines Status of In- 
dividual Who Buys and 
Sells on Own Account in 


Own Office 


A taxpayer who buys and sells securi- 
ties for his own account exclusively for 
investment or speculation is not entitled 
to the Classification of “dealer in securi- 
ties,” regardless of the fact that he main- 
tains an office and office force. He is, 
therefore, precluded from the use of in- 
ventories in computing his net income. 
The General Counsel, Bureau of Internal 
Revenue, has so ruled (G. C. M. 9656). 
The ruling follows in full text: 

The opinion of this office is requested 
whether A, the taxpayer, should be denied 
the classification of a “dealer in securi- 
ties” under article 105 of Regulations 74, 
} be permits the use of inventories by 

Paiecrs in securities in i t 
net income. ee 

A devotes his entire business time to 
the purchase and sale of securities, main- 
taining an office and office force, and 
handling all of his transactions through 
| brokers. His books are kept on the ac- 
/crual basis and at the end of each day 
his accountant supplies him with an in- 
ventory of Securities on hand based on 
the closing market figures. The taxpayer 
| States that his sole objective in the pur- 
| chase of securities is the gain to be de- 


_ from their quick and profitable re- 
sale. 





fsa ee Act Cited 
; _ Section (c) of the Revenue Ac 
1928 provides: oe 
| 
Inventories.—Whenever in the opini 

the Commissioner the use of inventories = 
necessary in order clearly to determine the 
income of any taxpayer, inventories shall 
be taken by such taxpayer upon such basis 

as the Commissioner, with the approval of 

the secretary, may prescribe as conforming 
as nearly as may be to the best accounting 
practice in the trade or business and as 
most clearly reflecting the income. 
j Article 105 of Regulations 74, which is 
| identical, in so far as the definition is 
| concerned, with article 1615 of Regulations 
| 69 under the Revenue Act of 1926 reads as 
follows: 


Inventories by dealers in securi — 

dealer in securities, who in his em 2 
account regularly inventories unsold securi- 
ties on hand either (a) at cost, (b) at cost 
or market, whichever is lower, or (c) at 
market value, may make his return upon 
the basis upon which his accounts are 
kept; provided that a description of the 
method employed shall be included in or 
attached to the return, that all the see 
curities must be inventoried by the same 
method, and that such method must be ad- 
hered to in subsequent years, unless another 
be authorized by the Commissioner. For 
the purpose of this rule a dealer in securi- 
ties is & merchant of securities, whether an 
individual, partnership, or corporation, with 
an established place of business, regularly 
engaged in the purchase of securities and 
their resale to customers; that is, one who 
as a merchant buys securities and sells them 
to customers with a view to the gains and 
profits that may be derived therefrom. If 
such business is simply a branch of the 
activities carried on by such person, the 
securities inventoried as here provided may 
include only those held for purposes of 
resale and not for investment. Taxpayers 
who buy and sell or hold securities for in- 
vestment or speculation and not in the 
course of an established business, and of- 
ficers of corporations and members of part- 
nerships who in their individual capacities 
buy and sell securities, are not dealers in 


securities within the meaning of this 
rule, * * 


Claims of Taxpayer 


The taxpayer insists that he is entitled 
to the classification of a “dealer in securi- 
| ties” chiefly because of the maintenance 
of a regular place of business and staff 
and the devotion of his entire time and 
business energy. These facts alone are not 
sufficient to sustain his contention. The 
method of conducting the business, the . 
manner in which he holds himself out to 
the public, and the object of his trans- 
| actions determine whether a taxpayer is 
a merchant or a “dealer in securities” 
within the meaning of the regulations. 

In In re Marston (16 Fed. Cas. No. 9142) 
and In re Woodward (30 Fed. Cas. No. 
18001) it was held that one who bought 
and sold securities for speculation through 
brokers, even though in an established 
business, was not a merchant or trades- 
man; and in In re Moss (17 Fed. Cas. No. 
9877) a broker, who conducted his business 
exclusively through other brokers, was de- 
nied the classification. All three of these 
| Cases arose under the bankruptcy laws. 

If a taxpayer buys and sells for his own 
account rather than for the account of 
others, he is more a “customer” than a 
“dealer.” He occupies in the marketing 
of securities the same relative position as 
the “ultimate consumer” occupies in trade. 
The volume of his transactions, the fact 
that some of his brokers consider him a 
tvader, or the maintenance of a place of 
business would not make him either a 
“merchant” or a “dealer.” 


References Cited 


I. T. 1818 (C. B. II-2, 39) 
full treatment of the subject and cites 
abundant authorities for denying the 
classification to one who buys and sells 
for his own account only. The decisions 
and rulings of the courts and Board of 
Tax Appeals, subsequent to I. T. 1818, 
support rather than weaken it. The most 
recent decision and one which appears 
definitely to conclude the «matter is 
| Adirondack Securities Corporation — v. 
Commissioner (23 B. T. A. 61), where the 
classification was denied solely because of 
the purchase and sale for the petitioner’s 
account only. 


| 
| 


| 
| 
| 





contains a 


In Harriman National Bank v, Come 
missioner (43 Fed. (2d), 950) the court 
held that there were sufficient dealings 


with customers to grant to the taxpayer 


the classification of a “dealer in securi- 
ties.” I. T. 2564 (Bulletin X-14, 2) holds 
that the Harriman Bank decision is not 


to be taken as sufficiently broad to per- 
mit all banks to inventory securities, i. e. 
that the mere fact that there is a regular 
established place of business is not suffie 
cien¢. 

This line of decisions and rulings ap- 
pears to settle the question. As the facts 
in the instant case show that, regardless 
of the establishment of an office and 
cffice force, A bought and sold securites 
for his own account exclusively, either 
for investment or speculation, he is not 
entitled to the classification of a “dealer 
in securities.” He is, therefore, precluded 
from the use of inventories in computing 
his net income. 






scarifying machine, filed Aug. 16, 1930, D. ————— 
Cc. Conn. (New Haven), Doc. E 2074, Safe gal i 
Guard Corp. v. Victor Check Writer Mfg. Co. Hatters & Furriers Co., Inc., v. Danbury & 
1398481, C. C. Worthington, Gang lawn Bethel Fur Co. et al. 
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candescent lam filed June 9, 1931, D. C., | 1526982. E W. Hill. Stencil sheet, filed 
S. D. Calif. (Los Angéles), Doc. E U-19-H, | May 28. 1931, D. C., E. D. Pa.. Doc. 6575, A. B, 
Genera! Electric Co. v. International Trading Dick Co. v. Rapid Stencil Co. et al. Same, 
Co. et al. Same, filed June 3, 1931, D. c., | filed Aug. 10, 1929. D.C. Conn. (New Haven), 
E. D. N. ¥., Doc. 5523, General Electric Co. Doc, E 19, A. B. Dick Co. v. Whitlock's 
v. Eagle Electric Mfg. Co., Inc, Book a Inc. oe a = A. B. Dick 
; : Co. v. The Gustave Fischer Co. - 
1426143, E. J. Bliss, Device for measuring 590019 a Seen . 
| Y 3 . 1529912, J. V. Peacock, Pulling machine 
feet, D. CG. Mass... Doc. E 1765, Regal Shoe D. C., S. D. Ohio, W. Div., Doc. E 432. Tr ° 
3 ‘ ele . ~ hor ™, — | . » 2. * . . . ° q ne 
Co. V C larke-Emerson Mfg. Co. Decree Houston Mfg. Co, et al. v. Clyde Iron Works 
affirmed Dec. si. 1928. jorf. Necktie. D. C Sales Co. Claims 1, 2 and 5 held valid and 
a — 4 = Loneneot eee int ip infringed, claims 4 and 7 held invalid, dis- 
& Cowan, Inc ite ae Spiegel et al. (Spiegel meo38S8 LA. Haseltine, Method and means 
Bros.). Consent decree for plaintiff (notice ! for neutralizing capacity coupling in aue 


July 9, 1931). 

1475980, O. Zerk, Lubricating apparatus, 
D. C. Mass., Doc. E 2854, The Bassick Mig. 
Co. v. U. S. Screw & Stamping Co. Consent 
decree for injunction July 9, 1928. 

1507892, C. D. Parks, Treated fur and art 
of treating same, appeal filed July 1, 1931, 


Cc. C. A. 2d Cir., Doc, 11575-6-7, American 


dions. filed May 5, 1931, D. C., E. D, Pa., Doc, 
6549, Hazeltine Corp. v. A. Atwater Kent. 

1538128, J. G. Maclaren, Power control de- 
vice for pneumatic despatch system, D. C,. 
Mass., Doc. E 2451. The Lawson Co. v. G,. 
& G. Atlas Systems, Inc. Consent decree 
Comiesing bill without prejudice Mar. 18, 
1930. 








































































































































































































































































































































































































































































PUBLIC UTILITIES 








Laws of Nevada 
Held to Apply in 


Hoover Dam Area Gives Final Approval t 


fied by Federal Commission 


State Labor Legislation and 
Other Acts Applicable in 
‘Reservation,’ Says Ruling 
By Atorney General 


It is in the interest of the wall paper 
industry to encourage the sale of products 
on the basis of quality and intrinsic value, 
and salesmen should be encouraged to ex- 
plain carefully the merits of their particu- 
lar line, it is asserted in trade practice rules 
tor the industry given final approval of 


Carson City, Nev., Aug. 20. the ingustry following redrafting by the 


f Nevada, Gray Federal Trade Commission, according to 
Po Ekg omy igen Be to the State|anm announcement by the Commission 
Labor Commissioner, William Royle, holds | Aug. 20. 
that the State labor laws and all other The rules were originally adopted by 


civil laws of the State of Nevada apply 
and should be enforced within the so- 
called Boulder Canyon Project Federal 
Reservation. 

“There is an apparent conflict,” the 
opinion stated, “between the views of the 
legal representative of the Federal Gov- 
ernment at Las Vegas and this office as 
to whether the State laws still apply.” | 

Effort to Evade Law Claimed 


Contractors doing work on the project, 
it wag stated, “are now apparently at- 
tempting to evade the law of this State 
requiring a seimmonthly pay day,” and for 
this reason the Attorney General said it 
seemed desirable and proper for his office 
to give its written official opinion on the 
point involved. 

“Having devoted much thought, study 
and consideration to the question in- 
volved,” the inion continued, “this office 
is of the unqualified opinion that all of 
the labor laws and all other civil laws of 
the State of Nevada do apply and should 
be enforced within the so-called reserva- 
tion, notwithstanding the filing of the 
plat and affidavit of the Secretary of the 
Interior with the Governor of this State 
in an attempt to create a Federal reserva- 
tion of the territory within the so-called 
‘Boulder Canyon Project Federal Reserva- 
tion.’” ; 

In addition to holding that the plat 
filed by the Secretary of the Interior does 
not contain an accurate description of 
the lands within the reservation, and after 
quoting a section of the Nevada statutes, 
the opinion continued: 

Only Purchase of Sites Granted 

“In addition to the above-mentioned 
objection, we call attention to the fact 
that the above-quoted Nevada law, simply 
gives the consent of the State of Nevada 
to acquire ‘sites’ for the buildings and 
purposes of the Federal Government spe- 
cifically mentsoned in section 1 of the act. 
This act specifically provides for the ac- 
quiring of these sites for specific purposes, | 
and grants jurisdiction to the United 
States over these ‘sites.’ This act con- 
sents to the exercise by the Federal Gov- 
ernment of specific power and authority; 
provided the Federal Government will do 
certain specific things. ‘ 

“This special power and authority must | 
be exercised in accordance with the ‘exact 
provisions of this statute. It certainly 
does not confer upon the Federal Gov- 
ernment authority and power not specifi- 
cally and specially granted and enumer- 
ated in the act itself. The consent given 
by the State and the power and authority 
conferred by the Nevada act is simply} 
the acquisition of ‘sites’ for the build- 
ings and other purposes of Government 
mentioned in the act itself. It does not 
confer or consent to the exercise of power, 
authority, and jurisdiction by the Fed- 
eral Government over the land surround- 
ing or in the vicinity of such ‘sites.’ * * 

Whole Area Not For “Sites” 

“Certainly, it cannot be successfully con- 
tended that the immense territory in-! 
cluded within the so-called reservation is 
necessary for ‘sites’ for the governmental 
purposes enumerated in the Nevada act or 
contemplated by the Federal Government 
or the provision of the United States 
Constitution. * * * 

“It is the opinion of this office that, un- 
der the constitutional provisions and the 
1921 Act of the Legislature of this State, 
above quoted, the Congress would have 
power, authority, and jurisdiction to legis- 
late or make Federal laws governing the 
so-called reservation if legally created. But, 
Congress has not yet legislated or made} 


the industry in conference with the Com- 
mission in February, 1930, at which about 
90 per @ent of the industry was repre- 
sented. 


Text of Announcement 


By the Commission 


The Commission’s announcement, incor- 
porating its statement to the industry, fol- 
lews in full text: 


The wall paper industry has accepted 
its trade practice conference rules con- 
taining several changes suggested by the 
Federal Trade Commission. The rules 
were originally adopted at a trade practice 
conference held in New York, Feb. 11, 
1930. 

Those rules approved by the Commis- 
sion and placed in Group I as relating to 
practices held to be violations of the law, 
pertain to such subjects as false branding; 
deceptive advertising; defamation of com- 
petitors; imitation of trade marks, trade 
names, and slogans; selling goods below 
cost with the intent and effect of in- 
juring a competitor; maliciously enticing 
employes of competitors; obtaining in- 
formation from competitors concerning 
their business by false or misleading state- 
ments or representations, or by false im- 
personations of one in authority; secret 
payment of rebates; and deviation from 
established standards. 


Group II rules, accepted as expressions 
of the trade, relate to such subjects as 
accurate cost finding methods; arbitra- 
tion; and ‘a committee on trade practices. 
In one rule it is declared that “it is in the 
interest of the industry to encourage the 
sale of products on the basis of quality 
and intrinsic value. Salesmen should be 
encouraged to explain carefully ‘the merits 
of their particular lines.” 

The Commission's official statement to 
the wall paper trade follows in full text: 

A Trade Practice Conference for the 
Wall Paper Industry was held in New 
York, Feb. 11, 1930, under the direction of 
Commissiorer Charles W. Hunt. of the 
Federal Trade Commission, assisted by 
George McCorkle, Assistant Director of 
Trade Practice Conferences. 

It was estimated that 90 per cent of the 
industry was present or represented at the 
conference. 





Adopts 13 Resolutions 


On Trade Practices 


After a brief address by Commissioner 
Hunt, the conference discussed and 








trade or business practices. The Commis- 
sion, after consideration, has reworded 
some of these resolutions and has divided 
them into Group I and Group II. 














accepted as expressions of the trade. 








in which they appear in the Commission's 








ence to wording, grouping, numbering and 
lettering. 

Group I: Rule 1.—The 
substituted and approved the following 
for Rule 1, Group I, as published May 22, 
1930: 

“The false marking or 
products of the industry, with the effect 
of misleading or deceiving 



































laws of the State of Nevada involved in 
these questions. 

“It is our opinion, therefore, that, until 
the National Government legally creates 
such reservation and makes civil laws 
governing these matters and governing 
contractors generally within the reserva- 
tion, the State civil laws governing these 
questions do apply and should be enforced. 
It is our opinion also that the mere fact 
that the contractors are engaged in the 
construction of a Federal project by con- 
tract with the Federal Government does 
not exempt them from the provisions of 
the State law governing contractors on 
public works generally. 

“In this regard, we are mindful of the 
fact that the Federal Government has en- 
tered into a contract with certain contrac- 
tors for the construction of the Hoover 
Dam, power plant, and affiliated enter- 
prises, and that these contractors have 
employed many employes. These employes 
are undoubtedly the employes of such con- 
tractors and not of the Federal Govern- 
ment. 


Dismissal of Insurance 
Suit Asked in Louisiana 








New OnrLEANS, LA., Aug. 20 





suit brought by the stock fire insurance 





in 








trict court in New Orleans. 
had been 
surance Commission, 
met in 
plans for combating the suit. 


The Commission had demanded 











expenses in defending the action, 








stituted. 


Kansas Reports Decrease 
For Fatalities in Industry 





State Guarantees Rights 
“They stand in the relation to their 
employers, to-wit, these contractors, upon 
exactly the same basis as if these con- 
tractors were not contracting with the Fed- 
eral Government but were engaged in pub- 





Topeka, Kans., Aug. 20 








our opinion, by the State laws and exactly 
as if the Federal Government were not 
involved in the matter. * * 

“Certainly, it was not the intention of 


Commissioner of Workmen's Compensa 
tion, G. Clay Baker. 
due to unemployment, he said, and par 














If we eliminate the State civil laws from 
application within this so-called reserva- 
tion, then there is no civil law governing 
the relation of the people residing there 
with each other, no law relating to the 
transfer of property, the recording of in- 
struments of transfer, the taxation of 
property, the contractual relation of the 
parties to contracts, or any of the other 


the number was 86 








Index numbers of wholesale prices by 


Purchasing power of the dollar, July, 1931, c 











plicable to such employers and employes 
ir all cases unless Congress has legislated 
relative thereto. 


*Data not yet available 
(This tabulation was made public 
published in the issue of Aug. 20.) 





by 





adopted 13 resolutions dealing with various | 


Those 
in Group I the Commission has approved, 
and those in Group II the Commission has 


The Commission has directed that notice 
be given that in referring to or quoting 
trade practice conference rules, the form 


Official statement be followed with refer- 


Commission 


branding of 


purchasers 
with respect to the quantity, quality, grade 


A petition asking for dismissal of the 


companies operating in Louisiana to ob- 
tain an increase of 25 to 331-3 per cent 
insurance rates for several classifica- 
tions has just been filed in the civil dis- 
The increase 
refused by the Louisiana In- 
members of which 
Baton Rouge recently to discuss 


that 
the companies pay $10,000 to it for legal 
Under 
the law the companies must provide the 
Commission with funds to fight the pro- 
ceedings which they themselves had in- 


During the fiscal year ended June 30, 


This was partially 
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Wall Paper Industry Accepts Hearings Begu 
_ Revised Trade Practice Rules Jy New York on I” Southern and Midwest Cities |y Ohio of A 





o Regulations as Modi- 





and approved the following for Rule 2, 
Group I, as published May 22, 1930: 

“The making or causing or permitting 
to be made or published any false, untrue, 
or deceptive statement by way of ad- 
vertisement or otherwise concerning the 
grade, quality, quantity, substance, char- 
acter, nature, origin, size, or preparation 
of any product of the industry having the 
tendency and capacity to mislead or de- 
ceive purchasers or prospective purchasers, 
is an unfair trade practice.” 


Rule 3.—The Commission substituted 
and approved the following for Rule 3, 
Group I, as published May 22, 1930: 

“The defamation of competitors by} 
falsely imputing to them dishonorable 
conduct, inability to perform contracts, 
| questionable credit standing, or by other 
false representations, or the false dis- 
paragement of the ade or quality of 
their goods, with the tendency and capac- 
ity to mislead or deceive purchasers or 
prospective purchasers, is an unfair trade 
practice.” 


or. 
gr 


Imitating Trade Marks 
Of Firm’s Competitors 


Rule 4.—The Commission _ substituted 
and approved the following for Rule 4, 
Group I, as published May 22, 1930: 


“The imitation of the trade marks, trade 
names, slogans, or other marks of identifi- 
cation of competitors, having the tendency 
and capacity to mislead or deceive pur- 
chasers or prospective purchasers, is an 
unfair trade practice.” 

Rule 5—The. Commission approved 
Rule 5, Group I, as published May 22, 
1930, which reads as follows: 


“The selling of goods below cost with 
the intent and with the effect of injur- 
ing a competitor and where the effect 
may be to substantially lessen competi- 
tion or tend to create a monopoly or to 
unreasonably restrain trade, is an unfair 
trade practice.” 


Rule 6.—The Commission substituted 
and approved the following for Rule 6. 
Group I, as published May 22, 1930: 

“Maliciously enticing away the em- 
ployes of competitors with the purpose 
and effect of unduly hampering, injuring, 
or embarrassing competitors in their busi- 
nesses is an unfair trade practice.” 

Rule 7—The Commission stibstitute 


— 
and approved the following for Rule 
Group I, as published May 22, 1930: 

“Securing information from competitors 
concerning their businesses by false or 
misleading statements or representations 
or by false impersonations of one in au- 
thority and the wrongful use thereof to 
unduly hinder or stifle the competition 
of such competitors is an unfair trade 
practice.” 

Rule 8.—The Commission approved Rule 
8. Group I, as published May 22, 1930, 
which reads as follows: . 

“The secret payment or allowance of 
rebates, refunds, credits or unearned dis- 
counts, whether in the form of money or 
otherwise, or secretly extending to cer- 
tain purchasers special services or privi- 
leges, not extended to all purchasers un- 
der like terms and conditions, wiih the 
intent and with the effect of injuring a 
competitor and where the effect may be 
to substantially lessen competition or tend 
to create a monopoly or to unreasonably 
restrain trade, is an unfair trade prac- 
tice.” « 

Rule 9.-—The Commission substituted 
arid approved the following for Rule C, 
Group II, as published May 22, 1930: 

“Deviation from the established stand- 
ards of the industry by any deceptive or 
false means or device with the effect of 
misleading or deceiving purchasers or 
prospective purchasers is an unfair trade 
practice.” 


r 
‘, 


Sale of Products 


On Basis of Quality 
Group II: 


civil laws governing the same subject mat-j|or substance of the goods purchased, is accepted Rule _ A oa Commission 
ters contained in the labor laws, tax and|an unfair trade practice.” atae 22 1930 at 4 IT, ‘as published 
revenue laws, industrial insurance law,| Rule 2.—The Commission substituted “iy fs in the hich reads as follows 

State mine inspector law, and other civil Ss in e interest of the industry 


to encourage the sale of products on the 
basis of quality and intrinsic value. Sales- 
men should be encouraged to explain 
carefully the merits of their particular 
lines.” 

Rule B.—The Commission substituted 
and accepted the following for Rule B, 
Group II, as published May 22, 1930: 

“It is the judgment of the industry 
that each member should install a proper 
and ‘accurate method for determining his 
cost. 

Rule C.—The Commission substituted 
and accepted the following for Rule D 
Group II, as published May 22, 1930: 

“The industry approves the practice 
of handling disputes in a fair and reason- 
able manner, coupled with a spirit of 
moderation and good will, and every ef- 
fort should be made by the 
themselves to arrive at an agreement. If 
unable to do so they should agree, if 
possible, upon arbitration under some one 
of the prevailing codes.” 

Rule D.—The Commission substituted 
and accepted the following for Rule E, 
Group II, as published May 22, 1930: 

“A Committee on Trade Practices is 
hereby created to cooperate with the 
Federal Trade Commission and to per- 
form such acts as may be proper to put 
these rules into effect.” 


lic works being constructed otherwise : oe - 3 cms By direction of the Commission, Otis 
than by the Federal Government. The 1931, industrial accidents in Kansas de- g Johnson, Secretary. 
rights of these employes are governed, in clined noticeably, according to the State P. S. Attention is called to Federal 


- Trade Commission v. Raladam Company, 
decided May 25, 1931, in which the Su- 
preme Court of the United States has 
apparently held that in order for a prac- 


the Federal Government to have the tially to more care for the safety of em- tice to constitute an unfair method of 
people living within this so-called reserva- pjoyes. In 1930 the number of fatalities competition it must be shown to have 
tion living in a veritable ‘No-Man’s Land. reported to Mr. Baker was 114. In 1931 the tendency to injurioulsy affect the 


, business of competitors. 


100): 
olumn 


July, 





the Bureau of Labor Statistics, Department of Labor 
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Surety Practice 

Acquisition Costs, Rebating 
And Rate Cutting to Be 
Studied by Group of In- 
surance Supervisors 


New York, N. Y., Aug. 20. 

As a result of the suggestion made at 
the June meeting of the national conven- | 
tion of insurance commissioners by Wil- 
liam B. Joyce, chairman. of the National | 
Surety Co. that acquisition costs, rate cut- 
ting and rebating in the fidelity and surety 











n Labor Conditions Unchanged — 





S Little Improvement in Trade Situation Also 
Reported to Emergency Committee 





Business and employment conditions 
were in the main unchanged during 
the week, the President's Emergency 
Committee for Employment has just 
stated in its weekly review of the sit- 
uation in various localities. The first 
section of the Committee's review was 
printed in the issue of Aug. 19 and 
the second Aug. 20. The section deal- 
ing with southern and midwestern 
cities follows in full text: 


Charleston, S. C. 
Charleston, S. C.:- A new awning fac- 


Revision Sought 
gents 
Qualification Law 


Insurance Superintendent 
Asserts New Legislation 
Should Eliminate Guess- 
work in Licensing 

ee 


Cepar Pornt, Onto, Aug. 20. 


Additional legislation is needed to give 
Ohio a satisfactory agents’ qualification 
law, the State Superintendent of Insur- 
ance, Charles T. Warner, told the mem- 
bers of the Ohio Association of Insur- 
ance Agents at the recent meeting of 


Chamber of Commerce, these mills will be 
on full time and will employ about 1,200 
additional men. Cotton ginning will also 
Start in a few weeks, which means work 
for 1,200 to 1,500 men in the Memphis 
area. Work also starts this week on a new 
viaduct, to which reference has been made 
in previous reports. That will employ 200 
to 300 men and next week the $125,000 
municipal projects will employ an addi- 
tional force. 


Tennessee Cities 
Construction in Tennessee, as reported 


field be investigated, a subcommittee of tory will begin operations in this city by Leslie Ford, manager of the “Mississippi the organization here. 

the convention began a hearing on the/|about Sept. 1. This concern expects tO) Valleye Contractor” includes projects at “Y ¢ the opini that there is need 

subject in New York Aug. 19. employ about 18 men in the factory, with | Nashville, Bolivar, and Memphis, amount- inte ae < ei f our in- 
Members of the subcommittee are D. C./a relatively large outside sales force.| ing to $150,000, $62,000 of which is road fF = apnea oa Warr o an 

Lewis, chairman, former Insurance Com- Building permits in July were $93,025, an construction, and the rest building, such S¥rance It lati Tr. io ane otiguhae 

missioner of South Dakota; G. S. Van increase of $55,524 over July, 1930. as schools, hospital's, etc. From other points te ao skins e a eiheatinn 

Schaick, Superintendent of Insurance of in Tennessee, R. B. Beal, manager, Cham-| Nes. On the subject of a qua 


New York, and Howard P. Dunham, In- 
surance Commissioner of Connecticut. 
Also present were Deputy Superintendent 
Charles P. Butler and J. J. Magrath, chief 
of the Rating Bureau of the New York) 
Insurance Department. 


Rate Cutting a Factor 

Speaking in behalf of the companies op- 
e1ating in New York, Col. Francis R. Stod- 
card, former Superintendent of Insurance | 
of New York, declared that acquisition 
ccst rules adopted by the companies are 
generally observed although the competi- 
tion of cut rate companies is a disturbing 
factor. 

R. R. Gilkey, secretary of the Surety 
Association of America testified that there 
has been a decrease in rate cutting and 
1ebating in the past year. | 

Competition of newer companies which | 
have entered the fidelity and surety field 


has resulted in an overproduction of fa-|last week, according to the Family Wel-|an experimental poultry 


cilities, Edward A. Allen, president of the 
National Surety Co. said. The number oi 
companies has doubled in five years, he 
stated, resulting in the payment of excess 
commissions to obtain business. He said 
the average commission today is 30 per 
cent whereas it should be 20 per cent. 

Mr. Allen suggested that cut rate com- 
panies be required to maintain reserves 
based on standard rates. It is the duty | 
companies fulfill their obligations to the | 
of the States, he said, to see that the 
public. If the companies cannot enforce 
their own rules, then the Insurance Com- 
missioners should be called in for action, | 
in the opinion of Mr. Allen. 

Recent Cost Rules Criticized 

Charles R. Miller, president of the Fi- 
delity and Deposit Co. of Baltimore, again 
went on record as being opposed to the 
present acquisition cost rules. He said 
he is in favor of acquisition cost regula- | 
tion but not at the sacrifice of tearing 
down a company’s agency forces. Regu- 
lation of the number of agents in a given | 
territory and commission payments in 
larger centers were suggested by him. | 

A. Duncan Reid, president of the Globe 
Indemnity Co., said that branch offices | 
should be required to bear 10 per cent as 
their share of acquisition costs. 

Others who testified included R. H.! 
Towner, of the.Towner Rating Bureau; 
William B. Joyce, chairman of the Na-! 
tional Surety Co.; R. Howard Bland, pres- 
ident of the United States Fidelity & 

yuaranty Co.; Jesse S. Phillips, president 
of the Great American Indemnity Co.; 
K. R. Owen, vice president of the Stand- 
ard Accident Insurance Co.; W. E. Mc- 
Kell, vice president of the American 
Surety Co.; John R. English, vice pres- 
ident of the Standard Surety and Cas- 
ualty Co., and W. D. Dean, vice president , 
of the Southern Surety Co. 


Utility Permit Refused 
Indiana Gas Company 


INDIANAPOLIS, IND., Aug. 20. 

The Public Service Commission has dis- 
missed the application of the Manufac- 
turers’ Natural Gas Association, Inc., for 
permission to operate as a public utility 
and sell natural gas to industrial users. 
The Commission held that it had no juris- 
diction in the premises. 

The company was formed by 26 manu- 
facturers who had contracted for gas from 
the Kentucky Natural Gas Co. 

Objections to the petition were made 
by the Citizens Gas Co., which now serves 
Indianapolis consumers. Commissioner 
Harry K. Cuthbertson, who heard argu- 
ments in the case, announced his belief 
that to be declared a public utility and 
thus be given the right of eminent domain 
@ corporation must offer service to all 
residents in the territory served, without 
class distinction. This view was concurred 
in by the other members of the Com- 
mission, all of whom agreed to the order 
of dismissal. 


| 


Minnesota to Enforce 
Stop Law at Crossings 


Sr. Paut, Minn., Aug. 20. 

Due to a series of bad acidents re- 
sulting from the failure of motorists to 
stop at “stop” signs on trunk highways, 
there will be a more rigid enforcement’ of 
the stop law in the future, the Chief 
of the State Highway Patrol has just an- 
nounced. 

In the past most of the offenders against 
the law requiring all drivers to stop be- 
fore entering an arterial highway have 
escaped with warnings, he said. The June 
report showed 679 warnings and 122 ar- 
rests for this violation of the Traffic Act. 


French Leather Output 
In 1930 the French output of leather 
was valued at more than $160,000,000, a 
figure which was about 70 per cent of 
German production. About 80 per cent of 
this production was consumed within the 
country. (Department of Commerce.) 


Index of Wholesale Prices by Commodity Groups 


groups and subgroups of commodities (1926 
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|to be utilized for city improvements. 


Birmingham 
Birmingham, Ala.: The employment 


situation in this district is about the same | compared June 15; off 10 per cent com- 


previously reported. Ten blast fur- 


naces are now operating, six on foundry, 
three on basic, and one on special brand. 


Eleven out 
are 


of 23 open hearth furnaces 
in operation producing steel ingots 


The market for pig iron continues slow; 


for steel, firm, but inactive; and for struc- 
tural steel and reinforcing bars, spasmodic. 
The market for pressure pipe is below 
expectations with buying of the hand-to- 
mouth variety. The coal situation is also 
dull with little improvement expected until 
just prior to cold weather. 


Mobile | 


_Mobile, Ala.: Mobile employment condi- 
tions remain practically unchanged from 


fare Bureau. Farm work is at a stand- 
still awaiting the cotton-picking season. 
Foundation work for the new privately- 
owned cotton compress is employing about 
40 additional men and the State docks are 
employing about 20 additional men 


Jacksonville, Fla 

Jacksonville, Fla.: The Jacksonville City 
Council on Aug. 11 acquiesced in the re- 
quest of the City Commisison to provide 
funds for local unemployment relief by 
calling an election in the near future to 
secure the approval of freeholders for a 
bond issue of $1,500,000, the proceeds 
A 
committee of the Jacksonville Chamber 
of Commerce is considering a proposal 
formulated in civic agencies circles of 
assessing users of electric curent an addi- 
tional 10 per cent on bills. the proceeds to 
be used to aid Jacksonville's unemployed. 
This is suggested as a temporary arrange- 
ment only, and it is estimated that such 
assessment will produce revenues of ap- 
proximately $9,000 monthly. 

Officials of the Golden Triangle Grape- 
fruit Company at Eustis announce that a 
full-time schedule will be placed in effect 
this Fall and the pay roll doubled. Dur- 
ing last season only one shift daily was 
used and most employes were on part 
time. 


ployes from 250 to probably over 500 and 
the added force will be employed full time. 

J. H. James, junior executive secretary 
of the Jacksonville Negro Welfare League, 
announces that the State Road Depart- 
ment has asked the League's cooperation 
in securing 150 Negro laborers for work on 
new State road work. 

The value of building permits issued in 
the State during July was more than 
$270,000 greater than in June, according to 
the Florida State Chamber of Commerce, 
a gain af 24 per cent. July figures were 
below the same month of last year. Eight- 
een cities showed increases, and 21 showed 
decreases from the July totals of a year 
ago. The following construction contracts 
have been awarded during the week: A 
motion picture theater at Tampa to cost 
$25,000, upon which work is now under 
way; a $100,000 residence in Fort Lauder- 
dale, and a $45,000 training school .for 
Negroes at Tallahassee. Other new proj- 
ects include a church recreational center 
at Miami, $45,000; a new building for the 
Poinsetta Dairy Company to cost from 
$75,000 to $100,000 which is to be ready 
Nov. 1; and a $7,500 building for the Pan 
American Company. 


Louisville 


Louisville, Ky.—There is no change in 
the employment situation. Grover Sales, 
president of the Family Service Organ- 
ization of Louisville, has presented to 
Mayor Harrison facts on which he esti- 
mates it will need $300,900 in addition 
to funds the Board of Aldermen may ap- 
propriate for unemployment relief. En- 
couraging news emanates from the Hazard 
coal fields. Shipments during the Sum- 
mer months have approximated normal 
size, according to reports from Kentucky 
River valley, with an average of 400 cars 
a day coming down from the mountains, 
with the daily rate sometimes running as 
high as 600 cars. Rains in the State 
have improved the crop situation. 

Louisville was disclosed in a report of 
the Louisville Automobile Dealers’ Asso- 
ciation as one of the few cities in the 
country to show an increase in automobile 
sales in July. During the month, 617 
passenger cars were sold, compared with 
517 in July last year and 588 in June, 
1931. 

A survey of the Federal building pro- 
gram shows authorized projects in Ken- 
tucky totaling $5.398,000 in cost. These 
include the new Federal building and the 
marine hospital at Louisville, Kentucky 
construction undertakings totaling $3,300,- 
000 are shown to be under way, sites have 
been acquired or accepted in all of the 
other cases, and in most instances, plans 
have been completed or are nearing com- 
pletion, according to the statement. 

Sixty representatives in the Louisville 
district of a Cincinnati insurance com- 
pany received salary increase of approxi- 
mately 15 per cent. This is the second 
salary increase granted Louisville repre- 
sentatives by this company since last Jan- 
uary. 


Memphis 


Memphis, Tenn.—There has been very 
litlte change in conditions since the last 
report in either the employment situation 
or industrial conditions. 
assistant 
ployment Bureau of the Department of 
Labor, reports new applications 63 and 
placements 64. This is slightly better 
than last week. He reports 485 applicants 
on the waiting list. 


The Ford plant, aecording to T 
O'Neill, assistant manager, operated on | 
four days’ time last week as against three 


days the preceding week. The _ body 
plants, Fisher and Murray, operated the 
same as last week, which is the usual 
seasonal one-half time, and will continue 
to do so through the rest of August. K 
M. Spurrier, general manager of the 


Fisher Body Company, and W. H. Green- | 


walt, manager of the Murray Body Plant, 
state they expect to go on full time 
Sept. 1. 

The oil-crushing mills are also on sea- 


sonal schedule, employing about 1,000 men. 


Sept. 1, according to a report from A. P. 


| Fant, of the Industrial Division of the 


Because of assured increased busi- | 
ness, Officials are enabled to increase em- | 


R. B. Waring,| 
manager of the Veterans’ Em- | 


J.| 


law for agents, from my investigation of 
the statutes in force on this subject, it is 
very evident that if Ohio is to have a real 


ber of Commerce, reports by wire for Nash- 
ville. as follows: 
“Employment July 15 off two per cent 


qualification law, it will require addi- 
pared last year. Number of construction or aoe to give it worthwhile 
projects developing.” 
E. D. LeL. Wood at Chattanooga, re- Clear Law Advocated 


ports as follows by wire: “Business condi- 
tions slightly improved; very little change 
in unemployment situation.” 

Major Robt. N. Campbell, State Director 
of Employment, Department of Labor, 
Knoxville, reports by wire as follows: “No 
change in employment situation since my 
last report.” 


“The law should be clear, plam and de- 
cisive on this question so that one who is 
charged with the duty of licensing agents 
may not be required to guess as to the 
meaning of its general provisions or words 
and phrases therein. In other words, if 
we are to have a qualification law it should 
be made effective for the purposes sought 
to be accomplished.” 


Through the cooperation of the agents, 
the Insurance Department, and the in- 
surance companies, a measure satisfac- 
tory to the Legislature should be worked 
out, Mr. Warner said. 


Decision Up to Superintendent 


The present Ohio law provides that 
“upon written notice by an insurance com- 
pany authorized to transact business in 
this State of its appointment of a person 
to act as its agent, the Superintendent of 
Insurance, if he is satisfied that the ap- 
pointee is a suitable person, and intends 
to hold himself out in good faith as an 
insurance agent. shall issue to him a li- 
cense which shall state, in. substance, that 
the company is authorized to do busi- 
ness in this State and that the person 
named therein is the constituted agent 
of the company in this State for the 
transaction of such business as it is au- 
thorized to transact therein.” 


The appointee is required to furnish a 
statement under oath giving his name, 
age, residence, present occupation, his oc- 


Mississippi Cities 

In Mississippi, at West Point, according 
to Leslie Ford, manager of the “Mississippi 
Valley Contractor,” it is reported work is 
to start next» week on the construction of 
farm and super- 
intendent’s home to cost $50,000. The 
| Greenville Chamber of Commerce by. wire, 
reports: “Business conditions unchanged; 
more levee contracts will help employment 
conditions.” 
Arkansas Cities 

In Arkansas, according to Lester Ford, 
in Harrison, Paragould, Bentonville, Fa- 
yetteville, St. Joe, and Little Rock, con- 
tracts have been let and work is under 
way on construction to the amount of 
$250,000. In addition, Little Rock reports 
at Camp Pike, 6 miles north of Little 
| Rock, contract awarded for installation of 
water supply and reservoir of 1,000,000 gal- 
lons capacity. 

M. H. Thompson, manager of the Pub- 
| licity and Research Department of the Lit- 
tle Rock Chamber of Commerce, reports 


by wire as follows: “Wholesale and re-| cuption for the five years next preceding 

tail merchandising comparatively quiet; the date of the notice and such other in- 
formation, if any, as the peri 

[Continued on Page 8, Column 7.) nan Supsrinenae 


ef Insurance may require. 


Review Is Requested Insurance Tax Refund 
| In Gasoline Issue Held Legal in Alabama 


| MONTGOMERY, ALA., Aug. 20. 


: ai a eee as Attorney General Thomas E. Knight 
Supreme Court Asked to Pass 5, has heid valid in an opinion rendered 
On Fire Insurance Case to the State Auditor, John Brandon, two 
acts (H. 836 and H. 702) passed by the 
The Supreme Court of the United States | 1931 Legislature which provide for re- 
has been asked to decide whether a per-| funding to the Jefferson Standard Life 
mit in a standard fire insurance policy Insurance Co., and the Dixie Fire Insure 
authorizing the use of gasoline for cer- ance Co., respectively, taxes collected un- 
tain specified mercantile purposes auto- der the retaliatory law recently held un- 
matically eliminates gasoline entirely from 7 
the “prohibited articles” warranty of the 


constitutional by the Alabama Supreme 
Court. 


ee cea a eee eee “The Supreme Court of this State hav- 
. oo ne ‘ oe » ve “ing held that the above mentioned com- 
: . panies were not liable for the taxes col- 
Property Leased lected from them by the Insurance De- 

According to the petition the insured partment,” Mr. Knight ruled, “it appears 
property was leased for the bottling of that the State is morally bound to refund 


automobile oils and under the “work and 
materials” clause of the policy the use of 
gasoline in connection with the specified 
eccupancy was permitted. At the termi- 
nation of this lease the owner of the 
building, the insured, leased the building 
to another person to conduct a _ whole- 
sale grocery business. When a fire subse- 
quently occurred in the premises it was 
found that three stills, operated by gaso- 
line, were located on the third floor. The 


this money which was erronedusly col- 
lected. These bills appear to have been 
regularly passed an@, in my opinion, the 
same are constitutional and valid.” 

Many other relief bills of the same 
character also were enacted by the Legis- 
lature. 


Nebraska Insurers 


owner had no knowledge of this occu- i ‘| Pi ’ 
| pancy. Aeal ed of Charges 
The insurer contended that the use of 5 


gasoline as fucl for the stills was a vio- 
lation of the “prohibited articles” war- 
ranty of the polecy and voided the policy 
irrespective of whether or not the insured 
had knowledge of the tenant’s act. The 
owner Claimed that the permission to use 
gasoline granted in the policy endorse- 
ment eliminated gasoline entirely from 
the warranty. 
Upheld By Court 

This view was upheld by the Circuit 
Court of Appeals for the Fourth Circuit, 
according to the petition. This made the 
question one of increased hazard which 
the insurance company had to prove was 
within the knowledge and control of the 
insured or her agent 

The petitioner contends that the ruling 
of the Circuit Court is in direct conflict 
with a decision of the Supreme Court and 
also varies from a holding of the Circuit 
Court of Appeals for the Eighth Circuit. 


Claim of Conspiracy Against 
Nine Companies Dismissed 


LINCOLN, Nesr., Aug. 20. 


Finding the preponderance of evidence 
in favor of the defendants, the State In- 
surance Commissioner, Lee Herdman, has 
dismissed the complaint filed against nine 
fire insurance companies and their State 
and general agents alleging conspiracy to 
violate the Nebraska law in the “separa- 
tion” of mixed agencies. 


He held that the companies have the 
right to act independently and would nof. 
infer that they would do illegally what 
they could do legally. 

The defendant companies were mem- 
bers of the Western Underwriters Asso- 
ciation, an organization of stock fire in- 
france companies operating in Middle 
Western States, but disclaiming any juris- 
diction in Nebraska. 


The complaint alleged that the defend- 
ants had agreed to withdraw from agencies ° 
which also represented nonaffiliated stock 
companies and mutual companies paying 
either higher commissions or charging 
lower rates. 

The defendants contended 
had acted independently in 
mixed agencies merely es a matter of 
good business. They stated that they 
could not expect to get a favorable se- 
lection of risks when the same agency 


New York Reports Gain 
In Fatalities in Industry 


Avpany, N. Y., Aug. 20 
Reports of 168 deaths due to industrial 
accidents were received by the State La- 
bor Department in July, according to the 
monthly statement issued Aug. 20 by the 
Industrial Commissioner, Frances Perkins. 
This represents 13 more deaths than 
were reported last month and 4 more 
than in July, 1930. The average number 
for the month of July in the five-year pe- could obtain higher commissions from 
riod 1926-1930 was 168. | other companies it represented. 
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that they 
separating 


It a man buys any new car today 
without first investigating Hupmobile, 
then money grows on trees... and 


he apparently owns an orchard. 


HUPMOBILE 


FREE-WHEELING AT NO EXTRA COST . . , CENTURY SIX 
SEDAN, $995 .. . CENTURY EIGHT SEDAN, $1295... THREB 
OTHER EBIGHTS FROM $1595 TO $2295... PRICES AT FACTORY 


Hupe Motor CAR CORPORATION 
DETROIT, MICHIGAN 


“We believe the Hupmobile to be the best car of its class in the world” 














At San Francisco 


Of Rail Rate Plea 


Chairman of Nevada Utility 
Body Suggests Federal 
Loan Bank to Finance 
Lines at Lower Interest 


San Francisco, Cair., Aug. 20.—The 
chairman of the Nevada Public Service 
Commission, J. F. Shaughnessy, yesterday 
demanded at the Interstate Commerce 
Commission’s regional hearing of ship- 
pers’ protests against the proposed 15 per 
cent freight rate increase that the Com- 
mission either dismiss the application or 
place the entire matter before Congress. | 

Mr. Shaughnessy, asserting that the 
public can not bear a freight rate in- 
crease during the current economic de- 
pression, recommended as a railroad re- 
lief measure the creation by the Govern- 
ment of a railway loan bank. 


Would Save $200,000,000 
“Sixty per cent of the outstanding rail- 


way bonds,” he said, “carry interest rates | 


at 4 per cent or in excess of that figure. 
These rates are excessive and should be 
underwritten by the Government creating 


a railway loan bank and, by amortizing | 


and reissuing the bonds at rates not ex- 
ceeding 4 per cent, save $200,000,000. 
“There should be a revolving fund and 
to the extent there is amortization, the 
Government should become an owner in 
the proportion its investment bears to the 
total. It should have a voice in future 


additions and betterments, that its equity | 


might be safeguarded and to prevent the 
building of the railway plant too far into 
the future, thus insuring payment of 
dividends and at the same time protecting 
the public against periodic drives for rates 
in excess of the value of the service. 


Government Aid Justified 


“There is justification for such action 
by the Government in support of the rail- 
Ways as against other industries because 
the railways cannot shut down during 
seasonable periods or during depressions. 
‘They are an arm of the Government just 
as are the Army and Navy. Certainly if 


the Government can operate a Farm Loan | 


‘Board for farm relief it can operate a 
‘railway loan bank for railroad relief.” 

Attorney Walter McFarland, spokesman | 
for the rail carriers, objected to Mr. | 
Shaughnessy’s statement, but the Com- 
mission permitted it to stand. 

Hal Remington, manager of the Traffic 
Bureau of the San Francisco Chamber of 
Commerce, asserted that railroad revenues 
reflect a loss of traffic rather than an in- 
adequacy of freight rates and declared 
that no rate advance would alleviate the 
railroads’ economic condition. He said any 





advance in transcontinental rates would 

be unwise and unavailing since it would | 

divert rail tonnage to the water lines. | 

An increase in short haul rates, he said, 

would divert rail tonnage to motor trucks, | 
Traffic Diversion Forecast 

Harry Brashear, of the Los Angeles 
Chamber of Commerce, expressed the 
belief a rate advance would force much | 
rail business to trucks and ships. He said 
the rail carriers would have extreme diffi- 
culty in regaining this business. He de- | 
clared nearly 50,000 trucks are now bid- 
ding for rail short haul traffic in Los An-| 
geles territory. | 

Carlyle Thorpe, spokesman for walnut 
growers, said the latter would turn over 
48 per cent of their freight to ships, with 
short motor hauls to consumption points | 
from ports should the rail rate advance 
be granted. 

E. L. Hollingsworth said the rate in- 
crease would impose a $335,000 burden 
on the potash industry in California which 
the industry can neither absorb nor pass 
on to buyers. 


| 
| 





Study Use of Trucks 


I. C. C. Told That Rate Increase 
Will Divert Much Traffic 


ATLantTa. Ga... Aug. 20.—Southeastern 
shippers are already arranging to turn to 
water and motor bus transportation in the 
event the railroads are granted a 15 per 
cent increase in freight rates, according 
to testimony by fruit and produce grow- 
ers at the hearing before the Interstate 
Commerce Commission here. 

Witnesses before the Commission also 
declared that the present plight of the 
railroads is due to a falling off in passen- | 
ger traffic to a far greater extent than to 
freight shipments. 

Water Service Considered 

W. T. Bennett, of Bradentown, Fla., sec- | 
retary-treasurer of the Manatee County 
Growers Association, testified that confer- 
ences are already being held between citrus 
growers and steamship officials looking to 
the establishment of refrigeration serv- 
ice between Florida and eastern markets. 

Fred Pettijohn, accountant of the 
Florida Railroad Commission, declared 
that drastic drops in passenger traffic 
caused a greater loss to railroads in 1930 
than the decline in freight traffic. 

C. T. Smith, representing the Southern 
Nurserymen’s Associations, expressed the 
opinion that the railroads could meet 
their emergency by more economical ad- 
ministrations and “salary cuts from presi- 
dents down to office boys.” 

Trucks Said to Be Widely Used 

F. C. W. Kramer, representing a Florida 
trucking aSsociation, declared that Florida 
fruit and produce is now being transported 
as far north as Canada in motor trucks, 
and his association would turn 50,000 car- 
loads annually from railroads to trucks if | 
the raise in rates is put into effect. 

C. R. Moffett, of the Knoxville Traffic 
Bureau, stated that shippers in his terri- 
tery will turn to motor trucks if the raise 
is granted. 

J. D. Oliver, of the Birmingham Slag 
Company, said his firm would be driven 
from lucrative markets by the proposed 
increase. 

W. G. Womble, of the North Carolina 
Corporation Commission, suggested a sys- 
tem of flat rates per carload in lieu of 
commodity rates. 

W. A. Graham, Commissioner of Agri- 
culture of North Carolina, testified that 
in his opinion any increase in freight 
rates would present “an insuperable bar- 
rier to agricultural recovery.” 

Steel Group Protests 

W. B. Lewis, of the Alabama Steel and 
Iron Conference, and E. M. Cole, of the 
Alabama Pipe Association, declared that 
the proposed increase in freight rates 
“would complete the job of making it im- 
possible for southern steel and iron mills 
to compete those in the North.” 

S. L. Yerkes, representing the Alabama 
coal operators, testified that coal sales 
have dropped 40 per cent since 1929 due to 
fuel oil and natural gas competition, and 
coal would be completely eliminated as a 
competitor under the proposed rate in- 
crease. 

Charles E. Coiterill, general counsel of 
the Southern Traffic League, advised that 
a@ permanent advance in rates instead of 
a temporary emergency increase is the 
logical solution of the railroad problem. 


|percentage than the southern rates, he 
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REPRESENTATIVE FREIGHT RATES FOR WHEAT FOR EXPORT, AUGUST 1, 


(Cents per Bushel) 


Duluth. Minn. (lake and rail) 
s . 
(rail) 


Chicago, Ill. 
. lake and rail) 
rail 


lake and rail) 
St. Louis, Mo. rail) 
. 
a 
barge) 
rail) 
lake and rail) 


Kansas City, Mo. 
rail 
(lake and rail) 
(rail) 
® 
(rail and berge) 
reil 
lake and rail) 
reil 
lake and rail) 
rail) 
. 


rail and barge) 
rail 


Wichita, Kans. 
* lake and rail) 
rail 


North Platte, Nebr. 
. 


reil 
lake and rail) 
rail) 
rail 


. 
Enid, Okla. 
Fort Worth, Tex. 
Esmond, N. Dak. 
Lewiston, Mont. 
Cheney, Wash. 
Pendleton, Ore. 


(rail 
a end rail) 
rail) 


(1) Variable. 





Sources 


Increase in Rail Rate 
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Lake rate here allowed 2.0 cents per bushel 
and ex-lake rates as of August 3, 1931. 


(2) Not including transfer charges. 


Interstate Commerce Commission. 


s Likely to Retard 


Trade Revival. Says Lumber Spokesman 








Northern Coal Operators Also Oppose Proposal at Conclu- 


sion of Hearings 


in Washington 
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$1.81 to $2.07, or 14.3 per cent on highjare in a position to receive coal by river the 1930 production w 


volatile coal, and from $1.96 to $2.22, or 13.2 
per cent on low volatile coal. | 
“The flat differential increase,” said Mr. 
Findlay, “is not only unjust and injurious | 


om Page 1.) 


or by truck.” 

To Lake Erie ports and to immediate 
market territory in the Pittsburgh valleys 
and lake front steel districts, it was said, 


|ber of cents per ton, sufficient to pro- 
| duce additional increases which the Com- 
| mission may authorize. 
said, have glready proposed exactly this | 
| in respect to lake cargo rates and that a 


| 


| nous coal was attested by an exhibit which 


| 


| 122,459,000 and 173,780,000 net tons, re- 


to the Ohio coal operators, but also unjust | the general result of the increases would} 


and injurious to the railroads. serving | 
them.” In this connection the Ohio wit- | 
ness explained that the railroads serving 
the Ohio fields will earn 1.17 times their | 
fixed charges in 1931 whereas the roads! 
serving the southern fields will earn 2.69 
times their fixed charges. 

“This makes it clear,” he said, “that if | 
help is needed by the carriers, it is needed 
to a much greater extent by the Ohio 
lines than by the southern lines.” “In 
other words,” said Mr. Findlay, “the ex- 
ceptional treatment of these coal rates 
which the carriers themselves prcepose is 
diametrically opposed to the necessities ot 
their own situation, inasmuch as it will 
divert revenue and traffic from the lines| 
more in need of them to the lines less in | 
need of them. 





Less Revenue Forecast 
For Northern Lines 


“I say this for the reason that every ton | 


‘of coal which the northern districts lose | 


to the southern districts will be either | 
entirely lost to the northern railroads to | 
the southern railroads, or else the north- 


‘ern railroads will give up their present 


revenues on the northern rates and ac- 


|cept in lieu thereof very much lower reve- 


nues on their divisions of southern rates.” 


Cc. B. Ackerman of Chicago, freight 
traffic analyst, speaking on behalf of the 


{Ohio coal interests, detailed the history 


of the Ohio coal situation showing that 
over a period of years the Ohio rates had 
been increased over the southern rates. 
The proposal of the carriers to increase 
the lake cargo rates by 26 cents per ton 
will increase the Ohio rates by a greater 


said. 

A. S. Boden, secretary and traffic man- 
ager of the Western Pennsylvania Coal 
Traffic Bureau, also testified in opposition 
to the proposed increase. 

An exhibit was submitted by Mr. Boden 


to show the effect of the carriers’ pro- 
posal on rates on lake cargo coal, It 
showed that to the 26-cent per ton ad- 


vance which would be made from all lake 
cargo shipping districts would be added 
1 cent for dumping at lake ports. From 
some mines in the Westmoreland dis- 
trict to Lake Ontario docks, he said, the 
advance would be 30 cents per gross ton, 
or the equivalent of the 27-cent per net 
ton advance on lake cargo coal moving to} 
Lake Erie ports. 


From that portion of Central Freight 
Association territory known as the af- 
fected territory, the increases on western 
Pennsylvania coal from the so-called in- 
ner-Crescent group of districts, will range 
from 36 cents to 59 cents per net ton. To) 
so-called nonaffected territory in the 
farther reaches on Central Freight Asso- 
ciation territory, the increases on Pitts- 
burgh coal were placed at a range from 
38 cents to 50 cents per net ton, while 
the increase from southern Illinois would 
range from 24 cents to 29 cents. 





Disadvantage Varies 
Up to 13 Cents 


Mr. Boden said the consequence of this 
would be that the eastern Appalachian 
coal, including the Pittsburgh district coal, 
would be put at a disadvantage of from 
13 cents to 21 cents per ton. 


“It is worth while observing,” said Mr. 
Boden, “that whereas the Pittsburgh local 
rate for the shortest haul between mines 
and local consumers in the Pittsburgh ter- 
ritory was 38 cents in 1913, the carriers’ 
proposals would make it $1.01, which will 
be 266 per cent of the 1913 rate. I may 
note in this connection that many of the 
jindustries which receive coal on that rate 


be that the Pittsburgh rate would be more 
than 200 per cent of what it was in 1913. 

Figures were submitted to show the im- 
mediate effect upon bituminous coal ship- 
ments from western Pennsylvania mines. 
Eight of the larger operators showed that 
in the last decade 1,941,400 tons of their 
coal has been displaced by other fuels, 
said Mr. Boden. “During the same period 
these operators estimate that 3,706,300 
tons formerly carried to the consumers by 
rail is now moving by water, and 191,500 
tons formerly moved by rail is now being 
moved by truck,” he said. 


“Based on our experience, and a survey 
of their markets as they now exist, these 
operators estimate that if the carriers’ 
proposals become effective, 1,113,000 tons 
will shift from railroad to water trans- 
portation and 1,864,800 tons will shift to 
truck transportation. These are per an- 
num figures.” 


Mr. Boden said that operators estimate 
that the tonnage moved on the 88-cent 
rate, which is the local rate in and about 
Pittsburgh, is 1,750,000 tons annually, on 
which the proposal of the carriers would 
produce $227,500 of additional gross reve- 
nue if the business was all retained by the 
railroads under the advanced rate, 


Says Rise Would Upset 
Business Relations 


It was declared, however, that investi- 
gations by the operators indicate that 
there likely will be a diversion of 1,312,500 
tons of this total movement to trucks and 
water hauls and that the loss of gross 
revenue on this would be $1,155,000, making 
a net reduction in gross revenue of $927,500. 

“The fact of the matter is,” said Mr. 
Boden, “that the coal consumed in the 
Pittsburgh District during the last 15 
years has moved in ever increasing volume 
on the Ohio-Monongahela, Allegheny 
River systems. That traffic forms today 
the principal item of traffic on the upper 
reaches of that system and the territory 
of the Pittsburgh District down the river 
as far as the Wheeling District, many mil- 
lions of tons of bituminous coal are 
handled annually, none of which moves 
on the railroads at all and none of which 
pays a penny of revenue to the rail car- 
riers. That traffic, of course, will share no 
increase in transportation charges.” 

Walter A. Jones, secretary of the Cen- 
tral Pennsylvania Coal Producers’ Asso- 
ciation, declared that the present freight 
rates on the eastbound movement of soft 
coal are “unlawful,” and that to what- 


;ever extent these rates might be increased 


they would, by virtue of such increases, 
“be even more unlawful.” 

Mr. Jones testified on behalf of the 
Central Pennsylvania, Meyersdale, and 
Cumberland-Piedmont producing districts, 
whose coal is marketed almost entirely in 
the Middle Atlantic and New England 
States and in eastern Canada. 

He said that operators whom he repre- 
sented estimate that an increase of 15 per 
cent in rafes on bituminous coal to the 


;most important markets will range from 
|35 cents to 75 cents a ton and will be|C. C. Dickenson Tells I. C. C. 


more than enough to spur consumers of 
coal to further utilization of substitute 
fuels and sources of energy. 


Declares Rate Increase 
Should Be Temporary 
Declaring 


that operators believe that 


of 


a 


| 


any increases made should be of an emer- | 


gency character and temporary only, Mr. 
Jones said that it is incumbent upon the 
carriers to make them effective with the 
least possible disruption of existing com- 
mercial relationships. He said that it 
would be preferable rather than to ad- 


| Virginia, stated in opposition to the in- 


vance rates 15 per cent with the main-| 


tenance of origin differentials in some in- 


stances, to advance all rates a flat num- railroads.” 
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\Gabwesbine Is S$ 


The carriers, he | 
| 


| 


like duty should be laid upon them in 
respect to other rates. 
The decline in the dominance of bitumi- 


was introduced by the witness, which indi- 





aid to Be Leading Port 
In Annual Volume of Wheat Shi pments 
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(Cents per bushel) 


Buffalo to Boston 
. 


| Exports Through Gulf Ports Usually Are Heaviest, Accord- 
ing to Department of Commerce 


| trouble and forced 0 
|fuel difficulties, the Air Corps states in 





Air Corps Adopts 
New Invention to 


Purify Gasoline 


Device Perfected by Enlisted 


Man Is Made Part of 
Standard Equipment, War 
Department Announces 


Removal of water and dirt from gaso- 
line, formerly a laborious and often dan- 
gerous process, has been facilitated by an 
invention of an Army enlisted man, the 


| Air Corps, Department of War, announced 


Aug. 20, and a gasoline-water “segregator” 


| developed by Sergt. David Samiran has 


been adopted as standard equipment. 
The new method of purifying aircraft 

fuel has remarkably reduced engine 

landings caused by 


the current “Air Corps News Letter,” and 
the device offers wide possibilities in com- 
mercial aviation as well as surface trans- 


| portation. 


Uses Natural Law 
The operating principle of the “segre- 
gator” takes advantage of the natural 
tendency of water and gasoline to sepa- 


| rate due to differences in specific gravity, 


the “News Letter” explains. Further in- 
formation contained in the article follows: 

Separation of the two liquids is facili- 
tated by the special design of the interior 
of the fluid chamber which directs the 


| liquid flow so that the water is delivered 


to the bottom with a minimum of turbu- 
lence, while the gasoline is drawn off 
through an outlet at the top after pass- 
ing through an efficient sediment screen. 
The accumulated water is discharged 
automatically by the operation of a simple 
float-valve mechanism. Only one moving 


| part is employed in the device so that the 


resulting simplicity permits interchange- 
ability of many parts of the various 
models. 
Has Pocket Model 

There is no practical limitation to the 
size of the invention, the inventor be- 
lieves. One model has been constructed 
which can be “readily placed in the 
pocket” while models having an hourly 
capacity of thousands of gallons are con- 


| templated. 


The universal custom of filtering gaso- 
line through chamois strainers placed in 


| a fueling funnel formerly was considered 
| effective, but tediously slow and often de- 
| veloped static electricity which led to ex- 


plosions when the funnel was not prop- 


| erly grounded. 


Experimental work with the new sep- 


| arator was conducted in Panama where 


one squadron for four months used gaso- 
line strained through the invention. “Sev- 


|eral thousand gallons of gasoline were 
| pumped through the segregator,” some of 


which contained a rather high percentage 
of water,” an official report explains, “and 
it was found to function satisfactorily at 
all times. Other squadrons using the same 
kind of gasoline but not the fluid isolator 
were having frequent engine trouble.” 

A report from one field in California 
said that “practially no sediment” has 
been found in strainers of drain cocks 
since the invention was put in use and 
that there has been no trouble due to 
water in the fuel systems. 


cated that in the United States as a whole 
as 461,630,000 net 


Although there are changes from year | Nebraska, Kansas, Oklahoma, and Texas, 


to year in the comparative volume of 


handicap,” said Mr. Jones. 


tons compared to 478,435,000 in 1913; that | Wheat moving from the various shipping | 
in the same years Pennsylvania produced | utlets from the United States, Galves- 
|ton, Tex., generally is the leading *export 

| port, with Portland, Oreg., second, accord- 
ing to information made available Aug. 

120 at the Department of Commerce. 

n line wit Ss movement, shipments 
earlier year | in 3 i th *, onl ‘ 
’ ear through Gulf ports usually are the 

He said similar figures for Clearfield, |) eaviest: through Pacific ports, next 


Meyersdale and Cumberland-Piedmont } caviest, and through Atlantic ports, third, 
districts show a decline of 15.42 per cent) j, was explained orally. Gulf ports, it, 


in 1913 to but 10.96 per cent in 1930. He| Wa. added, offer the most direct route for | 
added that while tonnage was falling off | movement of the great wheat 


spectively, or 26.53 per cent of the output | 
the United States in the later year 
compared with 36.32 per cent in the 


s of 
prices also were declining, during the pe-— = LSESRS: ° a 
riod 1920-1930. 


Further pointing out the objections to 
the proposed increases, Mr. Jones said 
that in the Philadelphia tidewater mar- 
ket, Central Pennsylvania operators will 
be disadvantaged 5 cents per gross ton 
as compared with Hampton Roads coal, 
while in the Baltimore tidewater market 
the disadvantage would amount to 3 cents.| The Interstate Commerce Commission | 

Discussing the Canadian market, he|on Aug. 20 made public decisions in rate | 
said that producers will have to absorb! cases, which are summarized as follows: 
not only 67 cents increase in freight No. 16939 and related cases.—Railroad Com- 
charges, but an 84-cent duty, making a! maeners - Florida v. Aberdeen & Rock- 
total of 61.51 cents per gross ton. | ec oy on vegetables, n. 0. s., potatoes 

“We feel very confident that little, if) and cabbage, in carloads, from producing 
any, all-rail coal will move under this! points in Florida to destinations throughout 

He also pointed | the United States, found unreasonable. Rea- | 
out that disadvantages would result in| 


sonable bases of rates and reasonable car- | 
eastern New England markets if increased| }08¢ minima. prescribed for the futur 
rates were granted 


Decisions o 
| 


2. Rates assailed not shown to be unrea- 
sonable in the past. 


3. Basis of carload rates on oranges and 
grapefruit from peninsular Florida to terri- 
tory east of transcontinental territory not 
covered by the findings in the original re- 
port herein, 144 I. C. C. 603, found reason- 
able for the future. 

No. 24333.—Medusa Portland Cement Com- 
pany v. Chicago, Bulrington & Quincy Rail- 


| 
Declares Increase 
Would Be Disastrous 


O. E. Alexander of New York, president 
of the Pocahontas Fuel Company, with) 
an annual production of 6,000,000 tons, 
testified in opposition to the proposed in- 


| 
| 


crease on behalf of the Property Owners’ ; ° s | 
Committee representing southern coal | Railroad Receipts 
fields. 


| 


‘Greatest Decrease Recorded in 
i r . 
ial siden ha-aee Gina aad ween 041 Income From Freight 


tempt to solve it by increasing freight; Gross receipts of the four main groups 
rates on the traffic that the railroads now| of British railroads declined $43,949,361 
enjoy from the coal industry, it will come} during the first 30 weeks of 1931, amount- 
to be known as emergency No. 1. The} ing to $432,495,581 compared with $476,-| 
loss of traffic that will follow will create | 444,952 during the corresponding period of 
another emergency perhaps to be called! 1930, according to a report from Alfred 
emergency No. 2, to be followed pos-| Nutting, London. | 
sibly by emergency No. 3, if it takes that) ‘The greatest decline in income was reg- | 
much experience to demonstrate the mis-/ istered in tie value of freight charges for 


take of the railroads in trying to cure| merchandise carried, amounting to $23,- 
their troubles by rate increases. It will! Income from coal and coke ship- 


222,451. 
then be too late to apply the methods that| ments registered a decline of $6,156,609 | 
should have been originally used. 


y ss 
“The railroads must realize that their | wenSnted to sie no oer a 
continued failure to assist the coal indus-| The London Midland and Scottish sys- | 
try and their willingness to even put ad-|tem was the heaviest’ loser, with a total 
ditional burdens upon it will force it to! decrease of $16,560,699, of which $10,693,- | 
devise ways and means of providing sub-|§47 applied to merchandise; $5,002,762 to 
stitute transportation for its products. passenger fares; and $864,290 to coal and | 

“The trend of tonnage to water trans-! coxe, ; ; 
portation and trucks and the establish- | In consequence mainly of a much 
ment of central power stations at_ the) greater decline in receipts from coal and | 
mines are subjects with which the Com-| coke, the London and North Eastern Rail- | 
mission is familiar. You may not know/road suffered a total loss of $15,592,266; 
that high pressure pipe lines for trans-| merchandise freight fell by $8,049,191; coal 


portation of pulverized coal from mines to and coke by $3,202,157; and passenger 


consuming centers are being considered | fares by $4,340,918. 
at the present time. | On the Great Western system the total | 


. . . . 
“We are not merely asking that you do Decline in Britain 
not further handicap us in trying to help 
ourselves; we are advising you very defi- 
nitely that to increase coal rates will not 
increase coal revenues. 


$3,581,744 for merchandise; $2,744,706 pas- 
senger fares; and $2,399,185 coal and coke. 

The Southern Railroad recorded a loss | 
of $2,481,915 in passenger fares, and of 
$897,869 in merchandise, but receipts from | 
coal and coke transport rose by $309,023, 
making the net decline $3,070,761.—Jssued 
by the Department of Commerce. 


iteas Traffic Declines 


In May in Suez Canal 
crease: Tanker traffic through the Suez Canal 
“I believe it would be disastrous to coal,| declined in May, 1931, as compared with 
an industry that is already in a bad state|the preceding month, totaling 80 vessels 
of depression, and I do not believe it! of 383,000 net tons, Suez Canal measure- 
would afford additional revenues to the/| ment, as against 97 vessels of 462,000 tons. 
—Issued by Department of Commerce. 


Of Protests Against Rise 


“Business hath wings. Today’s methods 
are old tomorrow. The responsible propo- 
nents of this proposed increase have ap- 
parently not been ‘advised of this.” 

C. C. Dickenson, Charleston, W. Va., 
member of the Executive Committee of | 
the Property Owners’ Committee repre- 
senting soft coal fields in southern West 


Virginia, eastern Kentucky, Tennessee and | 


n Railway A pplications 
And Reports Filed by Examiners 


| decrease reached $8,725,635, comprised of | 


which accounts for the heaviest shipment 
by this route. 

Wheat exports during the last fiscal | 
year were the smallest since pre-war days, | 
it was stated orally at the Department 
of Agriculture, only 132,000,000 bushels be- 
ing shipped out. Of this, 76,000,000 bush- | 
els was shipped as grain and 56,000,000! 
bushels as flour. The corresponding fig- | 
ures for the preceding year were 92,000.- | 
000 bushels of wheat grain and 61,000,000 | 


| bushels of flour. 


Comparrtive freight rates on wheat for 
export to the chief exporting ports are 
shown in the accompanying chart. 


—-- 





road. Rate charged on a carload of cement 
from York, Pa., to Trident, Mont., found in- 
applicable. Reparation awarded. 

No. 23638.—Alpha Lux Company, Inc., v. 
Reading Company. Carload rates on iron 
mass from Port Richmond (Philadelphia), 


| Pa., to St. Paul, Minn., and various destina- 


tions in official territory found unreason- 
able as to certain destinations. Reasonable 


| rates prescribed and reparation awarded. 


Reports of Examiners 
Commission also made public pro- 
reports of its examiners in rate 
cases, which are summarized as follows: 


No. 24056.—Savannah Traffic Bureau, in 
behalf of The Chatham Motor Company v. 
Merchants & Miners Transportation Com- 
pany. Proportional rates charged on pas- 
senger automobiles, in carloads, from Balti- 
more. Md. to Savannah, Ga., found inap- 
Plicable. | Reparation awarded. 


No. 23740.—Gates Rubber Company v. 
Akron, Canton & Youngstown Reai!road: 
Rates on tires, tire tubes, flaps or reliners, 
and hose, mats, matting, belting and pack- 
ing, and other articles composed of rubber. 
in straight and (or) mixed carloads, from 
Denver, Colo., to Chicago, Ill., and Hoboken. 
N. J., found to have been unreasonable and 
in violation of section 4. Reparation 
awarded. 
No. 24137.—Western Salt Company v. Atchi- 
son, Topeka & Santa Fe Raiiway: Rates on 
salt, in carloads, from Salt Works, Calif., 
to certain destinations in Arizona found 
unreasonable in part, but not otherwise 
unlawful. On certain shipments to Glen- 
dale and Phoenix, Ariz., rate charged found 
inapplicable and applicable rate found not 
unreasonable. Rate charged on shipments 
to Wickenburg and Congress, Ariz., found 
unreasonable, and reasonable rates pre- 
scribed. Reparation awarded. 


No. 24265.—Powdered Malt Corporation v. 
Pennsylvania Railroad Company: Carload 
rates On powdered malt extract, in metal 
cans, in boxes, from Lima, Ohio, to various 
destinations in the Southwest, 


The 
posed 


unreasonable or unduly prejudicial. 
Pplaint dismissed. 

No. 22820.—Schroon River Pulp & Paper 
Company v. Delaware & Hudson Company: 


Com- 


Amount of reparation due complainant on | 


various shipments of coal from mines in 
Pennsylvania and West Virginia to Warrens- 
burg, N. Y., determined. Previous report, 
169 I. C. C. 435. 
No, 24284.—R. E. Jones Company v. Chi- 
cago, Burlington & Quincy Railroad: Rate 
on one carload of an internal combustion 
engine and parts from Afton, Minn., to 
Maiden Rock, Wis., found inapplicable. Ap- 
Plicable rate found not unreasonable or 
otherwise unlawful. Reparation awarded. 





Railway Rate Complaints 
Filed With the I. C. C. 


Complaints against railway rates filed 
with the Interstate Commerce Commission 
have just been announced by the Com- 
mission as follows: = 

No. 24651.—J. M. Glickman, as Liberty Iron 
& Metal Company, Wichita, Kans., v. The 
Arkansas Valley Interurban Railway. Against 
published rates and charges applied to the 
shipment of scrap iron or steel, carloads, from 
points in Texas, Oklahoma and Kansas, inter- 
state to Kansas City. 

No. 24652.—T. Mendelson Company, Pitts- 
burgh, Pa., v. Atlantic Coast Line Railroad. 
Against a rate of $1.33'!2 per hundredweight, 
on carload shipments of fresh tomatoes in 
crates, Key West, Fla., to Pittsburgh. 

No. 24653.—John P. Agney & Company, Fort 
Runyan, Va., v. The Baltimore & Ohio Rail- 
road. Against rates on anthracite coal from 


| 


|mines in the Schuylkill, Lehigh and Wyoming 

fielas of Pennsylvania to points in the Dis- 
trict of Columbia, and its near-by environs 
jin Maryland and Virginia. 





| carriers, 


found not | 


Shipping Agreements 
Announced by Board 


Carriers Reach Accords 
Movement of Cargoes 


Agreements between shipping lines filed 
with the United States Shipping Board 
in compliance with the terms of the Ship- 
ping Act, have just been approved by the 
Shipping Board and announced as fol- 
lows: 

Luckenbach Steamship Company, Inc. 
with Transatlantic Steamship Company, 
Ltd.: Through billing arrangement cover- 


on 


jing shipments from United States Atlantic 


Coast loading ports of Luckenbach to 
ports of call of Transatlantic Steamship 
Company in New Zealand and Australia. 
Through rates are to be no lower than 
published tariff rates of direct lines operat- 
|ing from New York to Australia and are 
to be apportioned equally between the two 
subject to minimum proportion 
of $7 per ton of 2,000 pounds or 40 cubic 
feet to the trans-Pacific carrier. Cost of 
transhipment at Los Angeles Harbor or 
San Francisco is to be assumed in equal 
proportion by the two lines. 

American Pioneer Line with Panama 
Pacific Line: Memorandum of an ar- 
rangement for handling through ship- 
ments from Pacific Coast ports of call of 
Panama Pacific Line to Karachi, Bombay, 
| Colombo, Madras and Calcutta. Through 
rates are to be the combination of the 
| local rates of the participating carriers, 
the cost of transhipment at New York 
'to be absorbed by Panama Pacific Line. 
Arrangement is subject to minimum 
through bill of lading charge of $10, of 
which American Pioneer Line is to re- 
ceive $2.50 on shipments measuring 10 
{cubic feet or less, and $5 on shipments 
measuring more than 10 cubic feet. 

Luckenbach Steamship Company, Inc, 
with Canadian Pacific Steamships, Ltd.: 
| Arrangement for apportioning the through 
rates on eastbound trans-Pacific cargo 
destined to Atlantic coast ports of Luck- 
enbach Steamship Company. The terms 
and conditions of this agreement, except 
as to ports of destination and parties, is 
identical with those of the preceding 
agreement (1377), Luckenbach Steamship 
Company to receive the same proportions 
of the through rates and to assume the 
same expenses in connection with tran- 
shipment as the Luckenbach Gulf Steam- 
ship Company in the preceding agree- 
ment. 


Labor Situation Unchanged 


In South and Midwest 


[Continued from Page 8.] 
amusement theaters getting good patron- 
age; little building; abundant food and 
feed crops making agricultural population 
optimistic; cotton estimate causing some 
apprehension.” 

Indianapolis, Ind.: According to the 
Indiana University Bureau of Business 
Research, preliminary reports indicate that 
|department store sales made a Slightly 
more than normal seasonal decline dur- 
ing July. Retail sales of hardware for 
July were 9 per cent under July a year 
ago. The seven months’ cumulative total 
was 22 per cent under a year ago, and 
30 per cent below the corresponding pe- 
riod of 1929. 

Factory employment in Indiana showed 
an increase for the month of July, but de- 
partment ‘stores and the miscellaneous 
group showed declines which offset this 
increase. Steel mill operations in the 
Calumet District have declined more than 
seasonally, and pig-iron production is 
62.4 per cent below normal. From the 
Bedford-Bloomington District, stone ship- 
ments in July were 33.5 per cent below 
normal. Post office receipts for 40 Indiana 
cities showed a gain of 3 per cent over 
a month ago. Building permits issued in 
Indianapolis total $127,000 compared with 
$184,000 a year ago, according to city 
officials. Recent rains throughout the 
State Rave helped late crops immensely, 


FEDERAL BANKING See Also Pase 5 


Federal Reserve 
Reports Increase 


In Credit Volume 


Daily Average Is Greater by 
68 Millions During Week; 


Holdings of Discounted, 


Bills Decline for Period 


The daily average volyme of Federal re- 
serve bank credit outstanding during the 
week ended Aug. 19, as reported by the 
Federal reserve banks, was $1,115,000,000, 


an increase of $68,000,000 compared with | 


the preceding week and of -$111,000,000 
compared with the corresponding week in 
1930, the Federal Reserve Board an- 
nounced Aug. 20. 

On Aug. é 
amounted to $1,141,000,000, an increase of 
$36,000,000 for the week. This increase 
corresponds with an increase of $62,000,000 
in money in circulation and a decrease of 
$19,000,000 in Treasury currency, adjusted, 
offset in part by an increase of $19,000,000 
in monetary gold stock and decreases of 
$11,000,000 in member bank reServe bal- 


ances and $16,000,000 in unexpended cap- | 
ital funds, nonmember bank deposits, etc. 


Holdings of discounted bills declined 


$11,000,000 at the Federal Reserve Bank of | 
increased $23,000,000 at! 


New York and 
San Francisco, $14,000,000 at Cleveland, 
$4,000,000 each at Atlanta and Kansas 
City and $36,000,000 at all Federal reserve 
banks. The system’s holdings of bills 
bought in open market increased $19,- 
000,000 and of United States bonds $17,- 
000,000, while holdings of Treasury notes 


declined $10,000,000 and of Treasury cer-| 


tificates and bills $7,000,000. 
(Resources and liabilities of the 12 
Federal reserve banks combined on 
Aug. 19 and Aug. 12, 1931, and Aug. 
20, 1930, are shown in tabular form 
on column 4.) 


Exemption Limit 


Clarified for Tax' 


Corporation Held Liable to Ad- 
ditional Levy 


{Continued from Page 6.] 
the question of the Statute of Limitations 
was raised. 
As to the effect of T. D. Nos. 3305 and 


3310, it may well be doubted whether the | 


“additional tax” therein mentioned covers 
or was intended to cover a partial loss of 
exemption, such as occurred in the case 
at bar, wherein no new tax was to be 
levied and no new basis of taxation to 
be applied. 

But even if this view is not correct, 
yet said Treasury Decisions do not pur- 
port to make returns already filed nulli- 
ties, but recognize them and simply call 
for a further return as to the additional 
tax. 

No Further Return Necessary 

In the case at bar, no such further re- 
turn was necessary. The information 
contained in the return as filed was suffi- 
cient and was demonstrated so to be by 
the Commissioner himself. The filing of 
a second return after the passage of the 
Revenue Act of 1921 would have been a 
useless repetition. 

We hold that the return filed April 14, 


1921, was made by the taxpayer in good! 


faith and in substantial conformity to both 
the Revenue Act of 1918 and the Revenue 
Act of 1921. Such return was not tenta- 
tive, and was intended as the basis of an 
assessment. 

It showed the items of gross income, de- 
ductions and credits of the taxpayer. It 
covered the entire period involved. It 
was properly signed and verified. The 


fact that it contained an inaccuracy did} 


not cause it to become a nullity. United 
States v. Mabel Elev. Co., 17 F. (2d) 109. 
The Board of Tax Appeals has so held 
in numerous cases, Mabel Elev. Co., 2 B. 
T. A. 517; Indiana Rolling Mills Co., 13 
B. T. A. 1141; Darling-McDuff Coal Co., 
15 B. T. A. 110; Denholm & McKay Co., 
15 B. T. A. 225. 

And the mere fact that the return was 
filed before the Revenue Act of 1921 was 
passed did not cause it to become a nullity. 
Such has been the ruling of the Board of 
Tax Appeals in numerous cases. Fred T. 
Ley & Co., Inc., 9 B. T. A. 749; M. Brown 
& Co., 9 B. T. A. 753; Keystone Coal & 
Mining Co., 10 B. T. A. 295; Palmetto 
Coal Co., 11 B. T. A. 154; Denholm & Mc- 
Kay Co., supra. 

It follows from the foregoing that the 
return was valid and was the return re- 
quired by existing law; and that the 
Statute of Limitations began to run from 
April 14, 1921, the date when the return 
was filed. 

The question involved in this case has 
been passed upon, and the same conclu- 
sion reached, by the Circuit Court of Ap- 
peals for the Fifth Circuit in the case of 
Myles Salt Co. vy. Commissioner, 49 F. (2d) 
232; also by the Court of Appeals of the 
District of Columbia in the case of Isaac 
en Co. v. Commissioner (June 29, 

31). 

We are in full accord with the well-rea- 
soned opinions in both of these cases, and 
with the conclusions reached. 

The petition for review in the case at 
bar is granted, and the cause is re- 
manded to the Board of Tax Appeals for 
further proceedings not inconsistent with 
the views herein expressed. 


Infringed Patent Claim 
On Grease Gun Decided 


[Continued from Page 6.] 

nial that the sale of its fittings (Exhibits 
73 and 74) was a contributory infringe- 
ment of the Gullborg or the Zerk patent. 
It is argued that the record is barren of 
evidence that the new fittings were sold 
with knowledge and intent that they were 
to be used with plaintiff's products to form 
the combination protected by the patent 
claims. But defendant's advertising cir- 
, cular states that its new fitting “fits any 

grease gun in general use,” and the only 
greasing equipment in general use was 
that of the plaintiff. 

It is true that the new fittings might 


be used either with the Gutllborg coupler | 


or the Zerk nozzle, and plaintiff is faced 
with the embarrassment that it cannot 
Say with which type defendant intended 
them to be used. But, as plaintiff owns 
and sues upon both patents, it would 
surely be an absurd result to deny an in- 
junctipn because plaintiff cannot prove 
specifically which patent the fittings were 
meant to infringe, if it can show, as it 
did, that they were meant to infringe one 
or the other. The granting of an account- 
ing was also right though upon the account- 
ing plaintiff may have difficulty in prov- 
ing its damages if it cannot show which 
patent was infringed. Profits, however, 
would seem to be recoverable, even though 
the infringement is not specifically allo- 
cated to either patent. But questions of 
the accounting are not before us and are 
not to be deemed decided by the above 
observations. 

6. It is urged that plaintiff is not en- 
titled to an accounting in the absence of 


actual or constructive notice to defendant| to the Gullborg patent are not to be re- 


e covered by plaintiff. In other respects the | erative associtions have a need for ac-| 
with the statute as to patent markings;decrees are affirmed. 


because of an alleged failure to comply 


’ 


Inter 


19 total reserve bank credit | 
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For Cooperatives Liberalized 


nal Revenue Bureau Com pletes Com pila- 
tion of Rules in Nature of Revision 


[Continued from Page 1.] 


profits inure to the benfiet of investors or 
others than the producer patrons equitably 
entitled to the profits. For example, these 
statutes have been construed in the cases 
of cooperative associations otherwise meet- 
ing the requirements of exemption, to in- 
elude: 


. 

(1) Cooperative asociations Which buy 
and sell. and take title to, farm products 
in their own names and which strictly 
do not act as agents; 


(2) Cooperative associations which deal 
with all producers (whether or not they 
technicallys qualify as members) on a co- 
operative basis, the term ‘members’ used 
in the exemption sections being construed 
to include all producer patrons in whose 
behalf the associations are operated; 


(3) Cooperative associations which, in con- 
nection with their marketing functions, 
manufacture products and change the form 
of the raw materials furnished by the pro- 
ducers, such as cooperative creameries and 
fruit growers cooperative cannery organ- 
izations; 


(4) CooperatNve associations which issue 
capital stock provided the dividend rate 
is limited so as not to permit more than a 
fair return on the capital invested, and the 
ownership of any stock carrying the right 
to participate in the surplus of the associa- 
tion is restricted as far as possible to pro- 
ducer patrons 


Construction of Acts 
Approved by Congress 

The construction given by the Depart- 
ment to the pertinent provisions of the 
several revenue acts prior to the Revenue 
Act of 1926 was in substance approved 
by Congress and enacted into law as sec- 
tion 231 (12) of the latter act. Speaking 
with respect to this section of the Reve- 
nue Act of 1926, the Senate Committee on 
Finance said: 


Section 231(12): The existing law, strictly 
construed, allows exemption only to those 
farmers’, fruit growers’, or like associations 
which act as sales or purchasing agents for 
producer members and which return to such 
members the entire proceeds of their opera- 
tions, except necessary sales or purchasing 
expenses. However, in order that any such 
association, not operated for profit, and 
which is a true cooperative association, shall 
get the benefit of this exemption, the 
Treasury Department in its regulations has 
construed the existing law with great 
liberality, enlarging the term ‘‘member” to 
mean any producer whether or not a mem- 
ber, if treated by such an association on 
the same basis as a member; exempting such 
an association not acting as an agent, but 
taking title to products or supplies; allow- 
ing such associations to have outstanding 
capital stock and to pay dividends on such 
stock (subject to certain limitations); per- 
mitting such associations to build up re- 
serves for State requirements or other 
necessary purposes; and allowing such asso- 
clations to manufacture their products, to 
change the form of raw materials, and in 
some cases to operate subsidiaries, so long 
as the operations are not conducted on an 
ordinary profit-making basis. 

The committee amendment 
broaden the scope of nor even 
the provisions of the Treasury regulations 
but only incorporates certain provisions 
adopted by the department as fundamental 
in allowing exemptions to cooperative mar- 
keting and purchasing associations. The 
amendment will assure associations, now 
exempt, that the liberal construction, by 
the department, of existing law is sanctioned 
by Congress and if enacted will prevent 
a& valid, but perhaps sudden or drastic, re- 
striction upon exemptions, such as is now 
possible under existing law. It will also 
permit a considerable number of coopera- 
tive agricultural associations, organized un- 
der general corporation laws, with capital 
stock, and not now exempt, to attempt to 
obtain exemption by changing their organ- 
ization and operations to meet the require- 
ments of permanent law rather than merely 
of impermanent regulations. 


Section 103(12) of the Revenue Act of 
1928 follows verbatim section 231(12) of 


the Revenue Act of 1926 and provides as 
follows: 


The following organizations shall 
empt from taxation under this title 
* . . 


does not 
include all 


be ex- 


(12) Farmers’, fruit growers’. or like asso- 
clations organized and operated on a co- 
operative basis (a) for the purpose of mar- 
keting the products of members or other 
producers, and turning back to them the 
proceeds of sales. less the necessary mar- 
keting expenses on the basis of either the 
quantity or the value of the products fur- 
nished by them, or (b),for the purpose of 
purchasing supplies and equipment for the 
use of members or other persons, and turn- 
ing over such supplies and equipment to 
them at actual cost. plus necessary ex- 
penses. Exemption shall not be denied any 
such association because it has capital 
stock, if the dividend rate of such stock is 
fixed at not to exceed the legal rate of in- 
terest in the State of incorporation or 8 
per centum per annum, whichever is greater, 
on the value of the consideration for which 
the stock was issued, and if substantially 
all such stock (other than nonvoting pre- 
ferred stock, the owners of which are not 
entitled or permitted to participate, di- 
recently or indirectly, in the profits of the 
association, upon dissolution or otherwise, 
beyond the fixed dividends) is owned by 
producers who market their products or 
purchase their supplies and equipment 
through the association; nor shall exemption 
be denied any such association because there 
is accumulated and maintained by it a re- 
serve required by State law or a reasonable 
reserve for any necessary purpose. Such an 
association may market the products of 
nonmembers in an amount the value of 
which does not exceed the value of the 
products marketed for members, and may 
purchase supplies and equipment for non- 
members in an amount the value of which 
does not exceed the value of the supplies 
and equipment purchased for members, pro- 
vided the value of the purchases made for 
persons who are neither members nor pro- 
ducers does not exceed 15 per centum of 
the value of all its purchases. 


It will be observed that this section ex- 
empts farmers’ and other cooperative 
marketing associations organized and op- 
erated “for the purpose of marketing the 
products of members or other producers, 
and turning back to them, the proceeds of 
sales, less the necessary marketing ex- 


in respect to plaintiff's pin fittings, coup- 
lers, and nozzles. No authority has been 
called to our attention which requires each 
element of a patented combination to bear 
the patent marking; but questions of 
marking and of notice may properly be 
left for the accounting. Aronson v. Toy 
Devices, Inc., 1 F. (2d) 91 (C. C. A. 3). 


7. Since the present suit was started be- 
fore plaintiff filed its disclaimer, it is urged 
that no costs in respect to the Gullborg 
patent can be recovered by plaintiff. Rev. 
St. section 4922, 35 USCA section 71; Li- 
quid Carbonic Co. v. Gilchrist Co., 253 F. 
56 (C. C. A. 7); Bassick Mfg. Co. v. Adams 
Grease Gun Corp., 26 F. (2d) 722, 723 (D. 
C. S. D. N. Y.); Sachs v. Hartford Elec. 
Supply Co., 47 F. (2d) 743, 748 (C. C. A. 
2). Plaintiff has succeeded upon both the 
Gullborg and the Zerk patent; it is en- 
titled to costs and disbursements in re- 
spect to the latter but not the former. 


There is but one bill of costs in that suit, 
and it should be awarded to plaintiff; but 
disbursements so far as attributable to the 
Gullborg patent should not be awarded to 
plaintiff. Allocation of the disbursements 
between the patents is for the District 
Court to determine. 


The statute has no application to the 
costs in this court. Sachs v. Hartford 
Elec. Supply Co., supra. The costs of this 
appeal will be.divided, as each party has 
succeeded in part. The decrees must be 


niodified to hold that claims 14 and 15 of | 


the Gullborg patent were contributorily in- 
fringed by the sale of grease guns equipped 


| with defendant's snap-on couplers, and that 


claims 12 and 13 of the Winkley patent were 
not se infringed. Disbursements in respect 


penses, on the basis of either the quantity 
or the value of the products furnished by 
them, * * *.” (Italics supplied.) 

The clear intent of this provision of the 
statute is that nonmember patrons, if 
dealt with at all, will be treated the same 
as members in so far as the distribution 
of patronage dividends is concerned. 

In other words, if products are mar- 
keted for nonmember producers the pro- 
ceeds of the sales, less necessary operating 
expenses, must be returned to the patrons 
from the sale of whose goods such pro- 
ceeds result, whether or not such patrons 
are members of the assocation. 


Therefore, a cooperative marketing as-,| 
sociation may not, without losing its ex-: 


empt status, make a profit on the business 
transacted with nonmember patrons and 
divert the proceeds of such business from 
the patrons entitled thereto. However, 
where a cooperative marketing association 
has otherwise complied with the provi- 
sions of the statute, respecting exemption, 
but defers the payment of patronage divi- 
dends to nonmembers, exemption will not 
be denied— 


1. Where the by-laws of the association 
provide that patronage dividends, by what- 
ever name known, are payable to the mem- 
bers and nonmembers alike, and a general 
reserve is set up for the payment of patron- 
age dividends to nonmembers 


2. Where the by-itaws provide for the 
payment of patronage dividends to members, 
but are silent as to the payment of patron- 
age dividends to nonmembers, but a specific 
credit to the individual account of each 
nonmember is set up on the books of the 
association. 


3. Where the by-laws are silent as to the 
payment of patronage dividends to either 
members and(or) nonmembers, but the evi- 
dence submitted shows that it has been 
the consistent practice of the association 
to make payment in cash or its equivalent 
of patronage dividends to members and non- 
members alike within a reasonable period 
after the expiration of the particular year 
involved. 


4. Where, under the circumstances stated 
in 1, 2, and 3, above, patronage dividends 
are not payable until the nonmember be- 
comes” a member of the association either 


| through the payment of the required amount 


in cash or the accumulation of dividends 
in an amount equal to the purchase price 
of a share of stock or membership. 


Denied Exemptions if Stock 
Was Held by Nonproducers 


Under the regulations of the Department 
prior to their amendment by T. D. 3511 
(C. B. II-2, 201) promulgated under the 
Revenue Act of 1921, and Treasury Deci- 
sions 3658 (C. B. III-2, 242) and 3709 (C. 
B. IV-1, 51) promulgated under the Reve- 
nue Act of 1924, a farmers’ cooperative 
association was denied exemptions if any 
of the stock of the association was held 
by nonproducers. 

By express provision of the Revenue 
Acts of 1926 and 1928 ‘(and by the de- 
partmental construction of prior revenue 
acts), farmers’ cooperative marketing as- 
sociations are exempt only if “substan- 
tially all” of the capital stock ‘(other 
than nonvoting preferred stock, the owners 
of which are not entitled or permitted to 
participate, directly or indirectly, in the 
profits of the association, upon dissolu- 


jtion or otherwise, beyond the fixed divi- 


dends) is owned by producers who market 
their products * * * through the associa- 
ee 

If an association is permitted to have 
nonproducers as stockholders and accu- 
mulate a surplus at the same time, the 
principle that a producer shall have re- 
turned to him the proceeds of the sale of 
his products less only necessary operating 
expenses is violated. 


This follows as a result of the established 
principle of law that the surplus of a stock 
corporation inures to the benefit of its 
stockholders. In recognition of this prin- 
ciple of law, the statutes of a number 
of States provide that cooperative associa- 
tions must be organized without capital 
stock. 

In this connection, reference is made to 
the Civil Code of California (1929), Title 
XXII, Nonprofit Cooperative Corporation; 
Acts and Resolves of Mass. (1923), Chap. 
438; and Pennsylvania Statutes (1920), Sec. 
155, Incorporation of Cooperative Agricul- 
tural Associations. 


Therefore, where associations are per- 
mitted by law to organize with capital 
stock, it is essential to exemption that the 
ownership of capital stock which carries 
the right to participate in the surplus 
and reserves of the association be re- 
stricted, as far as possible, to actual pro- 
ducers. 


Impracticable. to Define 


Term ‘Substantially Alv 


It is impracticable to attempt to define 
the term “substantially all” as used in the 
statutes under discussion for the reason 
that what constitutes substantially all of 
the capital siock of a cooperative market- 
ing association is a question of fact which 
must be decided 1n the light of the cir- 
cumstances surrounding each particular 
case. 

Any ownership of stock by other than 
actual producers must be explained by 
the association. The association will be 
required to show that the ownership of its 
capital stock has been restricted as far as 
possible to actual producers who market 
their products through the association 

However, if by statutory requirement 
the officers of an association must be 
shareholders, the ownership of a share of 
stock by a nonproducer to qualify him as 
an officer will not destroy the associa- 
tion's exemption; or if a shareholder for 
any reason ceases to be a producer and 
the association is unable, because of a 
constitutional inhibition, or other reason 
beyond the control of the association, to 
purchase or retire the stock of such non- 
producer, the fact that under such cir- 
cumstances a small’ amount of the out- 
standing capital stock is owned by share- 
holders who are no longer producers will 
not destroy the exemption. 

On the other hand, where a substantial 
part of the stock was voluntarily sold to 
nonproducers, exemption must, under the 
statute, be denied as long as such stock is 
so held. 


Additional Capital 
Frequently Required 
The statute recognizes that in order to 
operate a farmers’ marketing association 
additional capital is frequently required. 
However, if it is necessary for such as- 
sociations to be financed by investors, that 


situation must be taken care of by the| 


issuance of preferred stock or bonds or 
other evidences of indebtedness for the 
purpose of providing‘ necessary working 
capital, or acquiring property which is 
required for the conduct of the associ- 
ation’s business. 

The holders of such securities may not 
be entitled or permitted to participate di- 
rectly or indirectly in the profits of the 
association upon dissolution or otherwise 
beyond the regular fixed dividends or in- 
terest payments and voting control of the 
association must be retained by share- 
holders who are actual producers. 

It is recognized in the law that coop- 


FOREIGN EXCHANGE 


As of Aug. 20 


New York, Aug. 20—The Federal Reserve 
Bank of New York today certified to the 
Secretary of the Treasury the following: 

In pursuance of the provisions of section 
522 of the Tariff Act of 1922, dealing with 
the conversion of foreign currency for the 
purpose of the assessment and collection 
of duties upon merchandise imported into 

e United States. we have ascertained and 

reby certify to you that the buying rates 
in the New York market at noon today for 
cable transfers payable in the foreign cur- 
rencies are as shown below: 
Austria (schilling) .. 
Belgium (belga) 

Bulgaria (lev) - geste 
Czechoslovakia (krone) 
Denmark (krone) 

England (pound) 

Finland (markka) 

France (franc) Wawa 
Germany (reichsmark) .. 
Greece (drachma) 
Hungary (pengo) 

Italy (lira) et 
Netherlands (guilder) 
Norway (krone) 

Poland (zloty) 

Portugal (escudo) 
Rumania (leu) 

Spain (peseta) . 

Sweden (krona) 
Switzerland (franc) 
Yugoslavia (dinar) 

Hong Fong (dollar) 

China (Shanghai tael) 
China (Mexican dollar) 
China (Yuan dollar) 

India (rupee) 

Japan (yen) 250s 
Singapore (dollar 
Canada (dollar) 
Cuba (peso) 
Mexico (peso) aaeee 
Argentina (peso, gold) . 
Brazil (milreis) ... ie 
Chile (peso) 

Uruguay (peso) 
Colombia (peso) 

Bar silver) . 


14.0403 
13.9307 
7128 
2.9628 

. 26.7330 
485.3536 
2.5146 
3.9198 
23.6920 
1.2941 
17.4525 
5.2310 
40.3277 
26.7378 
11.1972 
4.4185 
5934 
8.8721 
26.7527 
19.4556 
1.7689 
73.4821 
29.3125 
21.0937 
21.0416 
35.9475 
49.3615 
56.0208 

.. 99.6741 
. 100.0387 
30.7700 
63.1738 
6.2942 
12.0773 
44.0125 
96.5700 
27.2500 


Bank in Guatemala City 
Is Placed in Liquidation 


The Department of Commerce was in-| 
formed Aug. 20 by cable from Commer- 
cial Attache Bohan at Guatemala City 
that the Banco Internacional of that city 
has been placed in liquidation. It is not 
believed that American interests are af- 
fected by the liquidation of this institu- 
tion. —Issued by the Department of Com- 
merce. 


certain purposes, namely, “a reserve re- 
quired by State law ora reasonable reserve 
for any necessary purpose. 


A reserve of the first class requires little 
discussion except to state that it must 
be a reserve required by a State law; a 
reserve permitted but not required does 
not mect this test of exemption. The 
necessity for the existence of any reserve 
or reserves, other than those reserves re- 
quired by a State law, must be shown. 
The phrase, “reasonable reserve for any 
necessary purpose” has been construed to 
include reserves accumulated or main-| 
tained to meet capital expenditures of | 
such associations. 


Where such an association has invest- 
ments in buildings, machinery, and other 
property which, due to depreciation 
through use in the operations of the 
association, eventually reach a point where 
their usefulness is exhausted, such depre- 
ciation in a given year is properly charge- 
able against the patrons of the associa- 
tion as a part of the “necessary market- 
ing expenses” of that year, and a reserve 
for the replacement of such property set 
up ratably over the period of the useful 
life of the property will be recognized as 
a necessary purpose within the meaning 
of the statute and the departmental reg- 
ulations. 


Under the revenue acts prior to the 
Revenue Act of 1926, the extent of the 
business done by a farmers’ cooperative 
marketing association with nonmembers 
is immaterial, provided nonmembers are 
dealt with on the same basis as members, 
in so far as the payment of patronage 
dividends is concerned. However, under 
the Revenue Acts of 1926 and 1928, farm- ! 
ers’ cooperative marketing associations 
may market the products of nonmembers 
only in “an amount the value of whith 
does not exceed the value of the prod- 
ucts marketed for members, * * ”.” 


Manner of Acquiring 
Cooperative Memberships 
Membership in a cooperative association 
is, generally speaking, acquired in the same 
manner as membership in any other stock 
corporation—through the ownership of one 
or more shares of stock. However, as 
heretofore stated, the statutes of a num- 
ber of States provide that farmers’ coop- 


erative associations must be organized 
without capital stock. 


Therefore, as the exemption statute is 
silent as to the qualifications of members | 
in farmers’ cooperative marketing associ- 
ations, it follows that anyone who shares 
in the profits of such an association, and ' 
is entitled to participate in the manage- | 
ment of the association, must be regarded 


as a member within the meaning of that 
statute. 


In order to be exempt under the Rev- 
enue Act of 1921, and subsequent revenue | 
acts, cooperative associations, engaged in 
the purchasing of supplies and equipment 
for farmers, fruit growers, livestock grow- 
ers, dairymen, etc., and turning over such 
supplies and equipment to them at actual 
cost, plus the necessary operating ex- 
penses, must meet the foregoing condi- 
tions. 


An association which purchases sup- 
plies and equipment for nonmembers will 
not for such reason be denied exemption, 
provided the value of the purchases for 
nonmembers does not exceed the value 
of the supplies and equipment purchased 
for members, and provided the value of 
the purchases made for nonmembers who 
are not producers does not exceed 15 per 
cent of the value of all its purchases. 


An association engaged both in market- 


ing farm products and in purchasing sup- | 


plies and equipment is exempt if, as to 
each of its functions, it meets the re- 
quirements set forth herein. 

Associations claiming exemption as a 
farmers’ cooperative marketing and (or) 
purchasing association shall submit the 
information required by questionnaire, 
Form 1028 (copies of which may be ob- 
tained from any collector) together with 
a copy of the articles of incorporation and 
the constitution and by-laws of the asso- 
ciation. 


The latest financial statement shall also 
be submitted, showing the assets, liabili- 
ties, receipts and disbursements of the 
association. 


When such an association has estab- 
lished its right to exemption it need not 
thereafter make a return of income, or 
any further showing with respect to its 
status under the law, unless it changes 
the character of its organization or op- 
erations or the purpose for which it was 
originally created: 


Correspondence and inquirieS regarding 
this mimeograph should refer to the num- 
ber and symbols IT:E:RR. 


New Applications Before 
Federal Radio Commission , 


The Federal Radio Commission Aug. 20 
announced receipt of the following appli- 
cations (other than broadcasting): 

Eastern Air Transport, Inc 
aircraft, 3,070, 3,076, 5.690 ke 

John J. Long Jr., LeRoy 
permit for between 60.000 
1 w. Experimental service 

R. G. Howell 


new licenses for 
15 w 


new construction 
and 100,000 ke 


new 


STATE BANKING 








Financial Condition of 


As of Aug. 19. 


(In thousands of dollars) 
RESOURCES 
with Federal reserve agents . 
redemption fund with United States Treasury 


Gold 
Gold 


Gold 
Gold 
Gold 


held exclusively against Federal reserve notes 
settlement fund with Federal Reserve Board 
and gold certificates held by banks ........++.. oe 


Total gold reserves 
Reserves other than gold 


Total reserves 
Nonreserve cash 
Bills discounted: 
Secured by United States Government obligations 
Other bills discounted 


Total bills discounted 
Bilis bought in open market 
United States Government securities: 
Bonds 
Treasury notes ... 
Certificates and bills 


Total United States Government securities ... 
Other securities 


Total bills and securities 
Due from foreign banks . étseus 
Federal reserve notes of other banks .. 
Uncollected items o. 
Bank premises 
All other resources 


Total résources 


LIABILITIES 
Federal reserve notes in actual circulation 
Deposits: 
Member bank-reserve account 
Government seeces 
Foreign bank ... 
Other deposits 


Total deposits 
Deferred availability items . 
Capital paid in 
Surplus 
All other 


Total liabilities 
Ratio of total reserves to deposit and Federal reserve 
liabilities combined 
Contingent liability on 


bills purchased for foreign 
respondents 


core 


The condition of the weekly reporting member banks in 


York and Chicago on Aug. 19 and Aug. 
figures being in millions of dollars: 

NEW YORK 
Loans and investments—total 


12, 1931, 


Loans—total 


On securities 
All other .. 
Investments—total 


United States Government securities 
Other securities 

Reserve with Federal reserve bank 

Cash in vault 

Net demand deposits 

Time deposits 

Government deposits . 

Due from banks ... 

Due to banks 

Borrowings from Federal reserve bank ... 

Loans on securities to brokers and dealers: 
For own account eee 
For account of out-of-town ba 
For account of others 


ks 


Total 


On demand 
On time 


Loans and investments—total 


T.oans—total ......eseeeees secccees 
On securities 
All other 

Investments—total 


United States Government securities 
Other securities 
Reserve with Federal 
Cash in vault a are 
Net demand deposits 
Time deposits ......ccces 

yovernment deposits ... 

Due from banks 

Due to banks 

Borrowings from Federal reserve bank 


reserve bank 


| 





and Aug. 20, 


Made Public Aug. 20 


8-19-31 
2,124,088 
29,999 
2,154,087 
434.736 
884.038 
3,472,861 
169.727 
3,642,588 
74,042 


93,642 
136,967 
230,609 
154,628 


247,342 
36,241 
444,307 


727,890 
5.102 


1,118,229 
10,749 
16,889 

462,236 
58,962 
32,696 


5,416,391 
1,901,844 


2,382,296 
28,923 
168,408 
26,617 
2,606,244 
450.618 
167,233 
274,636 
15,816 


5,416,391 
80.8", 
226,781 


8-12-31 
2,077,688 
291675 
2,107,363 
479.711 
862,108 
3,449,182 
168.899 
3,618,081 
75,091 
67,623 
127/357 
194,980 
135.738 


230,454 
46,241 
451,266 
727,961 
6,102 


1,064,781 
25,964 
16,031 

457,146 
58.962 
30,700 


5,346,756 
1,829,301 
2,392,837 
15,074 
180,483 
28,675 
2,617,069 
443,095 
167,279 
274,636 
15,376 
5,346,756 
81.4 


220,174 


mi 


California Gives 
FEDERAL RESERVE BANKS | Preferential on 


| 


| 
8-20-30 | 
1,537,714 
35,819 | 
1,573,533 | 
558,821 
807,065 
2,939,419 
167,638 | 
3,107,057 
7,042 


63.876 
132.303 
196,179 
158/922 
75,682 
304.678 
221'580 
601,940 
7,922 


16,548 


4,782,849 
1,323,708 
2,413,559 | 

30.093 


5.563 
19,852 


2,469,067 
528,326 
169,783 
276,936 

15,029 

4,782,849 

81.9% 
478,315 


the central reserve cities of New 


8-19-31 
7,563 

4,982 
2,622 
2,360 
2,581 
1,563 
1.018 
836 
48 
5,605 
1,113 
16 
72 
1,102 


950 
228 
165 


1930, 


were as follows, 


8-12-31 


7,566 


4,949 
2,633 
2,316 
2,617 


the 


8-20-30 
8,076 


5,968 


3,527 
2.441 
2,108 
1,090 
1,018 
782 
44 
5,558 
1,436 
15 
87 
976 


1,607 
714 
807 


3 128 


2.489 
639 


2,034 
1,551 


919 
632 
483 

—| 
205 
278 
190 
12 
292 

647 
2 
142 

358 | 
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Home Produets 


Public Officials in Buying 
Supplies May Allow 5 Per 
Cent Advantage on Goods 
Made in State 


SACRAMENTO, CaLiFr., Aug. 20, 

The State Purchasing Agent and other 
public officials of the State of California 
may give a preferential of 5 per cent on 
goods manufactured in the State of Calif- 
ornia, it is stated in a recent opinion of 
Attorney General U. S. Webb., given at the 
request of Fred W. Links, Superintendent 
of Accounts in the Department of Finance. 


Mr. Webb's letter follows in full text: 


Dear Sir: In your communication of 
July 10 you request to be advised whether 
Section 3236 of the Political Code added 
by the provisions of Chapter 632, Statutes 
ot 1931, applies to purchases made by the 
State Purchasing Agent. 


Provisions of Code 


This section of the Political Code, when 
it goes into effect, provides that all 
county boards of supervisors, school boards, 
city councils, and all other public officers, 
boards and commissions charged, or which 
may in the future be charged, under the 
law with the letting of contracts, may give 
a preferential of 5 per cent on goods manu- 
in the State of California. 


The office of State Purchasingg Agent 
was created by the Legislature in 1915 
(Statutes 1915, p. 568), and under the pro- 
visions of that act the State Purchasing 
Agent is constituted a civil executive offi- 
cer of the State of California. You will 
note that the new section added to the 
Political Code specifically authorizes al! 
public officers charged with the lettifig of 
contracts to give the preferential 5 per 
cent on goods manufactured in this State. 

It would therefore follow that the sec- 
tion applies to purchases made by the 
State Purchasing Agent. 


U. S. TREASURY 
STATEMENT 


— "Aug. 18. Made Public Aug. 20, 1931 


Receipts 
Customs receipts 
Internal-revenue receipts: 
Income tax 
Miscellaneous 
enue 
Miscellaneous receipts 


$1,120,964.65 
1,296,604.02 


3,041,185.23 
837,509.59 


$6,296,263.49 
114,551,775.73 


$181 ,316,939.22 


Total ordinary receipts 
Public debt receipts 
Balance previous day 


Total 


General expenditures 
Interest on public debt 
Refunds of receipts 
Panama Canal 

All other 


$6,092,109.77 
174,190.67 
323,488.21 
10,303.60 
425,973.66 
| POPPE RET TT ET COLT: « $6,174,118.59 
Public debt expenditures - 51,019,392.50 
Balance today . 124,123,428.13 


$181,316,939.22 
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Total 


A SOUND INVESTMENT 


Net income of COMMONWEALTH EDISON COMPANY for the 
three months ended June 30, 1931, was equivalent to $2.67 
a share on the 1,527,186 shares outstanding. This compares 
favorably with the net income for the same period of 1930, 
which was $2.66 a share earned on 1,378,556 shares. Net 
income for the first half of 1931 was $517,851 greater than 


for the first half of 1930. Commonwealth Edison stock is 


listed on The Chicago Stock Exchange. Stockholders now 


number in excess of 57,000. 
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Devising Program to Aid 


juvenile Delinquents + + + | 


importance of Curbing Criminal Tendencies 
Among Wayward Minors Is Discussed by Di- 
rector of New York’s Parole Work 


By FREDERICK A. MORAN 


Executive Director, Division of Parole, Executive Department, State of New York 


“Little Caesars,” or “Young Al Capones” 

stirs the passing interest of the average 
citizen. The detailed accounts of their dep- 
redations, and the romance and the color 
thrown about their activities satisfies for 
these young offenders one of the fundamental! 
desires of human nature—the desire for 
recognition or for status. 


+ + 


For a brief period, they have the satisfac- 
tion of knowing that they are persons of im- 
portance; that after all they have achieved, 
they do amount to something. The recogni- 
tion that probably could not be gained either 
through scholarship or ‘leadership in sporis 
has been gained through their anti-social 
conduct. 


Two hundred thousand of these young de- 
linauents under 16 years of age, potential 
adult gangsters and criminals, are passing 
through the children’s courts of the United 
States each year. It has been conservatively 
estimated that among .the school population 
there are at least a half million children 
who present behavior problems, children who 
fail' to adjust themselves normally in the 
school, in the home or in the community. It 
is primarily from these two groups that the 
300,000 criminals annually committed to cor- 
rectional institutions for adults are recruited. 


It is neither new nor startling to say that 
delinquent or criminal careers begin in child- 
hood. Over and over again, the studies 
made of the life histories of the men in our 
State prisons confirm this statement. The 
part that bad family life plays in the making 
of delinquents can not be _ overstressed. 
Broken homes—homes in which one or both 
parents are dead, separated or divorced, have 
always. been considered as one of the major 
causative factors in the making of juvenile 
delinquents. Approximately 40 to 50 per cent 
of the children appearing in the children’s 
courts come from this type of home. 


And: another large percentage are from 
homes lagking not only comforts which 
money.could procure but what is more funda- 
mentally important, lacking in all decent 
standards of family life; homes in which 
there is constant bickering and fighting, 
where: obscene and indecent language is 
used; where there is little or no sympathy, 
interest or understanding between the parents 
and the children and where there is a lack 
of moral standards and no real religious or 
spiritual life. 

Disorganized family life is responsible for 
cheating children out of another of the 
fundamental needs of human nature and this 
is the desire for security and the sense of 
being wanted. Certainly few children are apt 
to feel secure or wanted in some of the fami- 
lies from which they come. 


Too frequently organized and supervised 
recreation neither reaches nor makes an ap- 
peal to boys with delinquent tendencies. In 
many instances the delinquent is the follower 
and not the leader. The failure of many of 
these boys to know how to swim, play tennis, 
football or to participate in usual athletic 
activities of the normal boy, is a possible 
answer to their lack of interest in organized 
recreation. 


T< occesional arrest of “Baby Bandits,” 


~ + 


In large urban communities the desire for 
new experience coupled with the ready means 
of transportation, makes it possible for 
hordes of youngsters each Spring and Sum- 
mer, to leave their congested neighborhoods 
and find thrills and romance through excur- 
sions on subways and the elevated, to new, 
and from their point of view, distant lands. 
Wandering about in the strange neighbor- 
hoods, the usual story is that food is stolen 
or vacant houses are entered to secure sup- 
plies that can be sold to the ever available 
junk dealer. Expeditions in search of the 
Wild West and Indians are, amusing as it 
may be to adults, still responsible for the ap- 
pearance of children in juvenile courts. 

Any children’s court or other social agency 
dealing with the behavior problems of chil- 


Cattle to Detect 
Tuberculosis 


y 
Stuart E. Pierson 
Director, Devartment of 
Agriculture, Siate of Illi- 
nois 
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HE cost of testing cattle to detect tuber- 
T culosis has been cut down about 19 per 
cent within the past two years. 

During the biennium that ended June 30 
last, the tuberculosis tests administered to- 
taled 2,334,000, and the cost per test aver- 
aged 37 cents. 

For the preceding two-year period, the 
biennium ended June 30, 1929, this branch 
of State service cost an average of 46 cents 
per test performed. During that period there 
were 1,970,072 tests administered. The sav- 
ing effected, approximately 19 per cent, is 
attributed to the fact ‘that the men engaged 
in this work averaged more tests per man per 
month. This cost included the veterinarians’ 
salaries and traveling expenses. 

The total cost of this, including supervi- 
sion, has averaged 50 cents per test per- 
formed throughout the past two years—11 
cents per head lower than for the preceding 
biennium. The “overhead,” about 13 cents 
per test during the biennium just ended, and 
15 cents prior to July 1, 1929, is made up of 
the expense of quarantine enforcement, and 
the detailed work of handling reports, rec- 
ords and claims for indemnity, in compliance 
with the Federal Government’s regulations. 

The compulsory tuberculosis testing act, 
passed by the Illinois State Legislature in 
1923, is a factor that contributes to the 
marked economy in_ tuberculosis control 
work. The law enables veterinarians to test 
cattle as they come to them. This has cut 
down the expense involved by veterinarians 
in traveling about to find cattle owners who 
were willing and ready to have the tests per- 
formed. 


dren sooner or later must develop a major 
interest in the problem of truancy. For 
truancy is still an unsolved problem. Because 
of lack of interest in formal school work, or 
because of limited mental equipment, most 
delinquents indicate early in their school 
careers that they can not or will not profit by 
academic training. The school authorities 
know the danger signals, restlessness, steal- 
ing. truancy, and finally a general class 
nuisance. Any number of instances might 
be cited to prove the assertion that truancy 
plays its part in the making of delinquents. 
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Thirty-one years ago to establish a sepa- 
rate court for the hearing and disposition of 
cases of children charged with delinquency 
or neglect _ without doubt a revolutionary 
step. At the beginning of the present cen- 
tury classifying children as delinquent, 
neglected or dependent may. also have been 
a@ progressive measure. But since the crea- 
tion of the first juvenile or children’s court, 
our knowledge regarding the motivations of 
human conduct has notably increased. Yet, 
in general, in the phraseology used and in 
the treatment followed in the handling of 
delinquents, old and stereotyped methods are 
being followed. 


The laws carefully define what a delinquent 
and what a neglected child are but one may 
well ask at just what moment does a child 
cease to be a neglected child and become a 
juvenile Gelinquent? What overt act must 
he commit to receive a new label? If any 
of the teachings of the new psychology are 
accepted can the fine distinctions between 
neglected and delinquents be made and plans 
of treatment based on labels rather than on 
knowledge? 

What metamorphosis takes place in Chester 
who first appears in juvenile court for im- 
proper guardianship, is placed in a home or 
an institution for neglected children, runs 
away, and by that single act becomes a de- 
linquent and is committed to an institution 
for delinquents and subjected to treatment 
radically different from that accorded him 
two weeks previously in the institution for 
neglected children? 


Why is the boarding home ideal for many 
dependent and neglected children with con- 
duct problems but unsuitable for so-called 
delinquents? Certainly the complacent ac- 
ceptance of stereotyped phraseology and 
labels has had the disastrous effect of mak- 
ing communities and workers with delin- 
quents timid, if not cowardly regarding try- 
ing out new ways of treating delinquent 
children. 


Im theory at least, it is generally accepted 
that when the child is removed from his 
home and plaegd in an institution, efforts 
will be made to change conditions in the 
home so that the child will not be returned 
to the same or even worse conditions from 
which he was removed. “But just how much 
intensive work is being done with the families 
of delinquents in spite of the fact that a 
great majority of the families of boys com- 
mitted to institutions are known to from one 
to 16 charitable agencies? The fact must be 
faced that only the exceptional institution 
can afford to maintain a staff of trained 
social workers sufficient in number to do 
work that is needed in the families of the 
children committed to their care. 
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The theory regarding rebuilding the homes 
of children committed to institutions has 
been discussed and accepted by workers with 
delinquents for two decades, but where in 
actual practice is it being done? It is not 
being done because of lack of community 
interest in providing funds to make this con- 
structive work possible. 


No one interested in problem children or 
in the need for preventing delinquency, is 
apt to underestimate the necessity for ade- 
quate financial support for programs for pre- 
vention. But something besides money is 
needed. The outstanding need in the field is 
for trained leadership and social workers with 
sympathetic and helpful personalities, with 
insight and adequate training. It should 
be generally accepted that as long as workers 
with delinquents are récruited from the ranks 
of thé law enforcing agencies, practice must 
lag far behind our theories. “For gentleness,” 
Dr. Macifie Campbell reminds us, “is not 
taught a child by beating him nor does his 
voice become well modulated by shouting at 
him. None of the qualities we would have 
him possess can be given to him unless we 
ourselves possess them.” 


Whatever opinion we may have of child- 
ren's courts, probation, or institutions. for 
juveniles, the fact remains that in New York 
there is machinery, imperfect and incomplete 
as it may be, to deal with delinquents under 
the age of 16. One of the outstanding unmet 
needs at the present time is for an effective 
program to deal with wayward minors, boys 
and girls between the.ages of 16 and 21 years, 
who, if constructive measures are not taken, 
are apt to enter the ranks of habitual 
offenders. 

Over and over attention has been called to 
the youthfulness of offenders in correctional 
institutions. It is now generally known that 
60 per cent of those apprehended for high- 
way robbery in a single year were. under 21 
years of. age. But as yet no constructive 
program of protective care has been estab- 
lished for wayward minors. Annually at 
least in one city, 6,000 boys under 21 appear 
before one court. 
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On the statute books of this State there 
is an excellent law relating to wayward 
minors; but the law is merely a gesture. It 
does not solve any situation. If the boy is 
brought into court, there is no assurance be- 
cause of the pressure of work, that the case 
will be given an intelligent and sympathetic 
hearing. If, by chance, he does appear. in 
court and is placed on probation, it is doubt- 
ful if he will receive intensive supervision, 
not because of any lack of good will, but be- 
cause of the lack of an adequate staff. If he 
fails to respond to probation treatment, the 
only institutions to which he can be com- 
mitted are a reformatory or a county jail. 

If there ever was a unmet need it is for a 
program of crime prevention for wayward 
minors. 


Topical Survey of the Federal Government 


PROTECTING SUGAR CROPS 
FROM PREVALENT DISEASES 


Efforts of Agricultural Department to Develop Sugar- 
beet Plants Which Will Resist ‘Curlytop’ 


In this series of articles presenting a topical survey of the Federal Government 
is shown the relationship of the Government to the basic production and com- 


modity industries. 


The present series deals with sugar. 


By E. W. BRANDES 


Principal Pathologist In Charge, Division of-Sugar Plant Investigations, 


Bureau of Plant Industry 


ITH the exception of inséct pests all 
biological problems incident to the 
production of the principal sugar 

crops, beets and cane, come within the 
scope of the activities of the Division of 
Sugar Plant Investigations. 


These problems demand a wide range 
of inquiries into diverse fields of science, 
including plant breeding and genetics, 
biometry, agronomy, piant pathology and 
physiology, biochemistry and studies in 
the restricted and highly specialized 

ecology, histology 


fields of taxonomy, 
and cytology. 
+ + 
About 50 highly trained specialists are 
engaged in the work of the Division, 
one-third of whom are headquartered at 
Washington and Arlington Farm. The 
remainder are located at field stations 
; and laboratories in 12 States and in 
Porto Rico. 


In connection with the sugar beet 
crop, field studies are pursued in Michi- 
gan, Ohio, Minnesota, South Dakota, 
Nebraska, Colorado, New Mexico, Wyo- 
ming, Utah, Idaho and California.’ Cane 
plantation problems relating to both 
sugar and sirup production receive at- 
tention in Louisiana, Mississippi, Geor- 
gia, Florida and Porto Rico. 

The activities of the Division are, how- 
ever, not restricted geographically to the 
areas enumerated but are almost world- 
wide. Collecting and study trips, includ- 
ing elaborate expeditions equipped for 
long and arduous sojourns in primitive 
lands as well as visits to the highly de- 
veloped sugar-producing countries, have 
carried the specialists in sugar to every 
continent and many tropical islands. In 
seeking what nature has to offer in the 
way of disease-resisting wild types for 
crossing with the desired types of culti- 
vated plants, the Mediterranean region 
has been combed for wild beets and hun- 
dreds of accessions have been made and 
imported into the United States for dis- 
tribution to the field stations where 
breeding work is carried on. 

The sugar beet is not indigenous in 
America but has probably been devel- 
oped from certain primitive forms found 
on the seacoasts of southern Europe and 
northern Africa. Similarly, the different 
species of sugar cane are not native to 
America but are importations brought to 
America from the Old World. It is be- 
lieved that the cane types of today were 
selected by primitive man from wild 
plants in south@astern Asia, Melanesia 
and Polynesia. To these remote and 
widely separated regions employes of the 
Division have gone to obtain material 
for the ultimate improvement of the 
sugar crops grown under the American 
flag. 

+ + 

The problems engaging the research 
forces of the Division may be divided 
into two groups: (1) The investigations 
of the disease and other factors whose 
influence is to bring about a curtailment 
of production and, (2), the investiga- 
tions concerned with improvement of 
practices in crop handling by the dis- 
covery and adaptation of methods suited 
to particular local and regional needs. 
Obviously, if the growing of the sugar 
crops is to continue in the United States 
in the face of ever-increasing intensifi- 
cation of cropping, research along the 
first-named line—study of the diseases 
and of the control of soil and climatic 
factors—represents the only safeguard 
we have in meeting the hazards which 
are attendant on crop growing. Like- 
wise, if the growing of sugar crops is to 
withstand the competition from abroad, 
constantly becoming more serious as 
practices abroad improve, as well as to 
withstand the competition at home from 
other crops—a pressure tending to re- 
duce acreages which serves seriously to 
interfere with the stability of the agri- 
cultural program—research along the 
second named line, namely, the improve- 
ment of methods, represents the real 
agency to meet the constantly develop- 


ing “crises.” In both types of research 


, Department of Agriculture 


activities, the main consideration is 
lower cost of production, either by con- 
servation of the crop from destruction 
by disease agencies, or by the augment- 
ing of yields from unit areas of land, or 
by more effective use of man power, or 
by a combination of these. 

The contributions of research along 
these two lines can be shown by work 
already in progress in the Division, illus- 
trating how research is meeting the 
problems of sugar-plant growing. Choos- 
ing for the first example curlytop, a dis- 
ease of the sugar beet, we find a biolog- 
ical interdependence of plant, disease 
and insect, which parallels the situation 
already known in human _ disease, 
namely, the relation of man, disease, 
such as yellow fever or malaria, and the 
insect vector, the mosquito. 

The existence of the sugar beet as a 
cultivated crop in the far western area 
of the United States is threatened by the 
ravages of the curlytop disease. This 
disease is caused by a virus which is 
brought to the irrigated beet fields of 
the West by the sugar-beet leafhopper, 
an insect whose original home is in the 
desert lands. The insect breeds in enor- 
mous numbers in the desert areas of the 
United States and in the Spring, as 
these breeding grounds dry up, the leaf- 
hoppers move in enormous numbers to 
the cultivated fields. The onset of the 
insect attack, because of the virus which 
the insects carry, spells havoc to the 
fields of sugar beets. 

In a few weeks, as a result of the 
movement of these insects and the dis- 
ease introduced by their feeding upon 
the sugar beets, thousands of acres 
which were full of promise become dis- 
eased and worthless. Some years curly- 
top is not present to the extent that se- 
vere losses are caused but the constant 
recurrence of the disease has made 
sugar-beet growing and sugar-beet man- 
ufacture precarious in many areas. 

+ + 

FrAcep with the impossibility of de- 

struction of the insect in its breeding 
areas because of the vastness of the 
desert, the “cure” of the affected plants 
being impracticable, and direct control 
of the virus-bearing insects being ap- 
parently ineffective, scientific research 
has turned to the development of plants 
which are so resistant that they can 
grow in spite of the disease. It was no- 
ticed that in every field some plants suf- 
fered from the curlytop disease less than 
others. Such outstanding plants have 
been selected, thoroughly tested to make 
sure of their quality—the lucky plants 
which merely escape disease being re- 
jected—and seed has been obtained from 
the best resistant individuals. Over and 
over again this winnowing process has 
been followed, and plants have thus been 
obtained which are strikingly more re- 
sistant than their fellows. Under the 
grueling tests with maximum disease ex- 
posure the seed from these selected re- 
sistant plants have a crop five times 
greater than that produced from the 
ordinary sugar beets and, in the ab- 
sence of curlytop, the resistant plants 
compare favorably with the susceptible 
varieties commonly grown. 

In this effort to find resistant mate- 
rial not only the inherent capacities of 
the sugar-beet population have been re- 
lied upon, but the investigators have 
turned to the wild prototypes of the 
sugar beet and from this wild material 
have selected resistant individuals. These 
have been crossed with the sugar beet 
and from the hybrids reselections are 
being made which have the quality of 
the tame parent and the resistance of 
the wild parent. 

The research along this line is not yet 
a closed story, since in crop improve- 
ment work greater and greater advances 
are demanded. The progress that has 
been made already is so convincing that 
the gloomy prospect of two years ago as 
to the very existence of the sugar-beet 
industry in the western United States 
has been changed to a decidedly hopeful 
one. 


In the next of this series of articles on “Sugar,” to appear in the issue of Aug. 
22, Mr. Brandes will continue his discussion of the activities of the Division of 
Sugar Plant Investigations, and will tell of some of the investigations which it 


has undertaken. 


Fighting Fires in California Forests 


Successful Use of Motor Trucks Described 
By D. H. BLOOD 


Director, Department of Natural Resources, State of California 


HE use of motor vehicles for fighting tim- 
ber, brush, grass and grain fires in Cali- 
fornia, dates back to 1917 and 1918, when 

the agricultural extension service of the Uni- 
versity of California promoted the formation 
of over 200 rural fire districts primarily as a 
food conservation measure. 

At this time many of these rural fire com- 
panies used trailers on which were loaded 
hand tools, water cans, sacks and soda acid 
fire extinguishers. In case of fire the first 
automobile to arrive hitched on to the trailer, 
sometimes with very poor results to the auto- 
mobile. 

The next step was the mounting of fire- 
fighting equipment on passenger cars or light 
truck chassis. Then it was found by farmers 
that power sprayers made good fire-fighting 
outfits and in order to get them quickly to 
fires they were mounted on motor trucks on 


which water tanks were also placed. In 
about 1920 another development took place 
when several trucks carrying water tanks 
were equipped with lightweight forest fire- 
pumping units. 


Improvements have gradually been made 
based ‘on experience on rural fires, until at 
the present time the rural fire-fighting truck 
is a recognized factor by the Board of Un- 
derwriters of the Pacific in considering cred- 
its on insurance rates on standing grain in 
districts where these trucks are located. 


Not only that, but the Board is considering 
the extension of insurance concessions on 
structures where the rural fire control organ- 
ization and apparatus meet with its require- 
ments, since it has been demonstrated that 
rural fire trucks have been instrumental in 
preventing large structural property losses. 
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WOODROW WILSON 


President of the United States 1913-1921: 
“It is patriotic to learn what the facts of our national 
life are and to face —_ with candor.” 
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Elimination of Unnecessary 
Local Government Units + - 


Need for Revision of Ancient Concepts in 
Order to Avoid Wasteful Duplication of Ac- 
tivities Discussed by New Jersey Specialist 


By HARLEY L. LUTZ 


Director, Commission to Investigate County and Municipal Taration and Expenditures, 
State of New Jersey 


T IS impossible to examine the facts re- 
garding the present organization and 
structure of local government and avoid 

the conclusion that there are entirely too 
many small local units, entirely too many 
overlapping and duplicating agencies, entirely 
too many administrative areas which are now 
inadequate in size and resources to perform 
the services required of them. 


+ + 


This condition has an historical basis and 
explanation. The minute subdivision of ter- 
ritory into small local units goes back, in the 
older States, to the colonial period. In the 
days when the population was small and 
widely scattered in little settlements, when 
roads were poor or lacking altogether, when 
communication was slow and uncertain, nu- 
merous centers of local administration were 
essential. The citizen had to have his local 
governmental agencies within convenient 
reach and access. His radius of travel was 
determined by his available and characteris- 
tic transport, the horse or the horse and 
buggy. 

Upon the basic governmental pattern of 
the horse and buggy age, we have. continued 
to build to the present. Ignoring all of the 
developments which have tended to eliminate 
time and distance, we have continued to 
multiply small local agencies, piling them 
upon or lapping them over these original 
units as the population increased and the 


‘true scope of many problems expanded, until 


today we have a conglomeration of spending 
bodies, with power to levy taxes, to borrow 
money, to devise little plans and projects. 
The result is a diffusion of financial and ad- 
ministrative responsibility, a competition of 
agencies to provide services, a duplication of 
boards, commissions and governing bodies, 
which piles up the cost while’ it fails, often, 
to provide necessary services. 

A concrete illustration is supplied by the 
five northeastern counties of New Jersey 
(Hudson, Essex, Union, Bergen and Passaic). 
Their combined area is about 700 square 
miles, or just a comfortable subdivision for 
the City of Los Angeles. Within this area 
are about 2,500,000 people (2,496,558 in 1930), 
ahd large portions of it are continuously 
built up. It is, in fact, a metropolitan re- 
gion. Yet, in this compact area, the equiv- 
alent of a tract 20 miles wide and 35 miles 
long, there are 5 county governments, 140 
municipal governments, 137 school districts, 
and a number of various types of special dis- 
trict. 

An airplane view looking north from Jersey 
City to the new Hudson River bridge at Fort 
Lee shows a practically unbroken urban de- 
velopment, nor is anything revealed by such 
a view to justify thé dozens of small munici- 
palities which are struggling with govern- 
mental functions that belong to the whole 
region. 

The airplane camera does not reveal, how- 
ever, the inner, fundamental defects of such 
a situation. It does not bring out the 140 
police departments, striving ineffectively as 
independent units to deal with a criminal 
clement which is free to operate throughout 
the metropolitan area regardless of munici- 
pal boundaries. Some cities in this, area 
spend enormous sums for police. In fact, 
Newark and Jersey City spend far more on 
police, per capita, than any other cities of 
the United States, regardless of size, but this 
expenditure has not brought metropolitan 
crime control. The net result, apparently 
has been crime control by using an army of 
policemen to push the criminals over into the 
adjoining municipalities, each of which is 
spending equally heavily to push them back 
again. In some parts of this region there 
are the following coexisting police authori- 
ties: 
boulevard police, county detectives, and 
State police. This overlap and duplication 
multiplies the cost but it almost certainly 
reduces the efficiency of the police function. 


- + 


Nor does the aerial camera emphasize the 
wasteful duplication in fire protection, water 
supply, sewage disposal, highway and street 
planning and other services which urgently 
demand treatment in a broad rather than in 
a petty, parochial way. In a forthcoming 
report on fire protection costs we have com- 
puted the savings in fire protection for Hud- 
son County alone to be more than $1,000,000 
annually, provided the fire defense for the 
12 municipalities of the county, which covers 
altogether only 42.3 square miles, were to be 
properly organized as a unit. 

My argument is directed here to the fact 
that the ancient, traditional pattern of local 
government has been retained, while the 
population shifts and the tremendous eco- 
nomic and social changes which have come 
with the telephone and the automobile have 
transferred such problems as protection, wa- 
ter supply, sewage disposal, health, correc- 
tions, highways and other activities to an 
area far greater than that of the petty mu- 
nicipality. The people have been indifferent 
to or ignorant of these far-reaching changes 
and their significance, or they have con- 
sented to makeshift, temporizing efforts to 
deal with them by adding to the welter of 
administrative jurisdictions. 

The metropolitan New Jersey region pro- 
vides two examples of such makeshift agen- 
cies, set up because of an inadequate con- 
ception of the character of the problem in- 
volved. One of these projects involved 
water supply, the other, sewage disposal. 
Each was carried out under an elaborate 
contractual arrangement involving from 15 
to 20 municipalities. In other words, water 
supply and sewage disposal were still thought 
of as municipal rather than as_ regional 
problems. Each separate municipality in a 
congested region must solve these matters for 
itself by contract or otherwise as best it can. 
A contract among 20 municipalities is about 
as unwieldy a method of procedure as it 
would be to operate the United States Steel 
Corporation as a partnership. 

+ + 

The water project was begun in 1918, after 
years of preliminary dickering, and com- 
pleted in 1930. The sewage disposal project 
was started in 1911 and completed in 1924. 
In each case, the plans and the cost esti- 
mates were continually changing as muni- 


* necessary. 


Municipal police, park police, county , 


cipalities entered or withdrew, and some of 
them were about as temperamental as a 
prima donna. 

Underlying the carry-over of the tradi- 
tional governmental pattern, which grew up 
when the Declaration and the Constitution 
were young, is the notion, or assumption, 
that there must be thorough-going uniform- 
ity of the local governmental structure. The 
whole State must be divided into counties, 
since it is assumed that county government 
is needed everywhere if it is needed at all. 
The whole State is further organized into 
municipalities — cities, boroughs, towns, 
townships or what not—and again into school 
districts, usually but not necessarily cotermi- 
nous with the municipalities. Apparently 
there has been no room in our legislating 
or in our thinking, for a flexibility and va- 
riety of structure which would permit adapta- 
tion of the governmental means to the ends 
of the governmental service. The whole 
purpose of the governmental structure and 
organization is the service that is required. 
In some cases a county or a regional govern- 
ment, superimposed on a municipal govern- 
ment, may be justified, in others the reten- 
tion of two or more types may be just so 
much sheer waste. - 

+ + 


Both New York and New Jersey afford 
illustration of this proposition. There are 
sections in each State where the urban 
growth has rendered the county superfluous 
while it has made the regional organization 

€ S The problem of regional plan- 
ning is to secure the necessary regional au- 
thority without its becoming simply another 
layer of local government added to that al- 
ready existing. The most easily dispensable 
local unit in a metropolitan area which is 
moving toward regional government is the 
county, but we must first overcome the no- 
tion that there must be counties everywhere, 
regardless of any other alternative arrange- 
ments for local administration. 

There are other sections in both States 
where the population is so scattered, the 
property values are so low and the need of 
governmental services so slight that only a 
skeletonized district organization is needed 
or required. There were more than 100 
townships in New Jersey, in 1928, which did 
not spend as much as $1,000 on any govern- 
mental activity other than roads and schools. 
Since many of these districts are not the 
most efficient road or school districts, it fol- 
lows that they should be disorganized as 
townships, and provision made for supplying 
these services through a more efficient type 
of local organization. : 

+ + 


Local governmental reorganization does not 
mean, in other words, an absolutely uniform 
reconstruction throughout the State. The 
essential thing is that the protection of in- 
dividual rights and the provision of essential 
governmental services be afforded in an effi- 
cient and economical manner. Rigid uni- 
formity of structural pattern will not accom- 
plish these results satisfactorily under con- 
ditions which vary as widely as they do in 
either New York or New Jersey. The tax- 
payers are paying a heavy price for the 
failure to recognize the need of flexible adap- 
tation of means to ends. 


Mr. Lutz will continue his discussion 
of the factors which contribute to the 
present high cost of local government 
in the issue of Aug. 22. 
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ee Water Resources Division of the Kan- 
sas State Board of Agriculture cooper- 
ates with the United States Geological 
Survey in efforts to bring about results of 
prime importance to engineers in the investi- 
gation of the water resources of Kansas. 

With this country’s rapid growth in popu- 
lation and industry, the demand for water 
is constantly increasing, and the limiting ef- 
fects of water on many important activities 
have become ever more apparent. The vital 
need for control of surface waters has been 
brought out very distinctly by the results of 
several disastrous floods, and other phases of 
the problem of water’ have been emphasized 
by the widespread drought of the past year. 

Water is now recognized as a limiting fac- 
tor, not only in irrigation, but also in the 
location and capacity of industrial plants 
and in the growth of cities. The supply of 
water sets the limit of electric power, whether 
from steam-power plants or water-power 
plants. 

More frequent and insistent demands for 
authoritative information in regard to the 
quantity, quality, availability and control of 
both surface and ground supplies of water 
are coming from all parts of the country. In 
order to meet these demands, the United 
States Geological Survey, in cooperation 
with the various States, is studying , the 
country’s water resources under four prin- 
ciple headings—surface water, ground water, 
quality of water and power resources. 

There has been nearly 2,800 gaging sta+ 
tions established on streams all over the 
country to obtain records of discharge. En- 
gineers, more than any other users, can ap- 
preciate the necessity for starting to obtain 
such records long before projects dependent 
on the water are to be put into operation. 
This is true because the flow of any stream 
fluctuates so widely from year to year or 
even trom month to month that the infor- 
mation collected must be compiled and cal- 
culated accurately by standard methods con- 
tinuously over <« long term of years rather 
than spasmodically or for a brief period so 
that it will reveal the true conditions. 





